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The  Approach  to 
Reading  in 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


The  approach  to  reading  in  SPIR  Revised  is  based  on  a 
point  of  view  that  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
informed  by  the  latest  research,  and  tempered  by  the 
classroom  reality. 

The  following  beliefs  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
reading. 

Reading  begins  with  graphic  symbols,  but  the  process 
of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning.  As  students  search  for 
meaning,  they  interact  with  the  print,  bringing  to  the 
reading  situation  their  own  experiences,  purposes,  and 
expectations  and  matching  them  with  the  author’s. 

Reading  is,  therefore,  a  thinking  process.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  apply  reasoning  skills — 

“What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?’  ’ 

“Does  this  sentence  make  sense?" 

“Could  this  statement  be  true?” 

Furthermore,  as  students  reason  with  the  print,  they 
actively  classify  and  order  the  ideas,  hypothesize,  judge, 
and  discriminate -all  basic  thinking  skills. 


A  reading  program  must  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  read  a  wide  range  of  material  for 
different  purposes.  Exposure  to  non-fiction  in  all  forms, 
reference  materials,  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  must 
be  balanced  with  fictional  forms  if  the  reading  program 
is  to  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs. 

Reading  is  only  one  facet  of  a  total  language  arts 
program.  Opportunities  to  talk,  listen,  view,  write,  and 
dramatize  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  response  to 
reading  are  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process.  To 
facilitate  this  integration,  selections  are  best  organized 
into  themes. 

The  ability  to  read  is  developed  by  reading.  Stated 
simply,  this  means  two  things: 

•  providing  planned  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
independently 

•  providing  systematic,  organized  skills  instruction 
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Five  Important 
Characteristics  of 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


SPIR  Revised  contains  rich  and 
varied  content 

•  an  ideal  balance  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  is 
contained  in  each  reader 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  -  short  story,  novel  excerpt,  poem,  play, 
newspaper  article,  diary 

•  students  are  exposed  to  Canadian  material  featuring  a 
variety  of  Canadian  settings  and  Canadian  authors 

•  texts  include  student- written  material  -  poems, 
stories 

•  topics  are  chosen  from  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 


SPIR  Revised  promotes  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills 


•  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the  student  text  help 
students  relate  the  reading  material  to  their  own 
experience 

•  practical  strategies  in  the  lesson  plans  help 
students  to: 

classify  details  which  relate  to  main  ideas 

order  events  in  a  story 

judge  ideas  in  terms  of  their  own  experience 

discriminate  reality  from  fantasy,  fact  from  fiction 

hypothesize  about  story  organization  and  outcomes 


SPIR  Revised  fosters  integration  of  the 
language  arts 


•  selections  are  organized  into  14  themes 

•  additional  language  arts  activities  are  presented  in  the 
companion  series,  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

•  follow-up  activities  extend  the  reading  to  the  other 
language  arts 

•  pre-reading  activities  foster 

speaking  /listening  /writing  / viewing  activities 


SPIR  Revised  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  the  print 


•  introductions  to  selections  set  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  use  of  marginal  notes  guides  students  through  the 
selection 

•  follow  up  activities : 

enable  students  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  what  they 
have  read 

invite  students  to  do  something  with  what  they  read 
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SPIR  Revised  teaches  reading  skills  and 
promotes  independent  reading 


•  a  clear-cut  instructional  focus  supports  young  readers 
in  their  acquisition  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills 

•  comprehension  lessons  teach  students  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  skills  needed  to  read  a  story  and  skills 
needed  to  read  factual  materials: 

order  of  events  is  stressed  in  narratives  and  “how  to” 
directions 

understanding  how  authors  organize  their  main  ideas 
and  details  is  stressed  in  non-fiction 
understanding  special  uses  of  language  is  stressed  in 
poetry 

in  informational  articles  students  are  taught  a  strategy 
to  preview  the  selection,  scan  for  main  ideas,  then  to 
read  carefully  for  specific  information 

•  the  vocabulary  instruction  teaches  students  to  practise 
useful  strategies  to  obtain  meaning  from  words 

•  marginal  notes  direct  the  skill  focus  for  students 

•  summary  activity  enables  students  to  apply  a  key  skill 
from  the  theme 


•  the  handbook  in  the  pupil  text: 

offers  helpful  strategies  to  students  for  what  they  can 
do  before,  during,  and  after  they  read 
highlights  simple  terminology  about  literary  devices 
tells  students  what  they  can  do  when  they  don’t  know 
a  word 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read 
independently: 

annotated  bibliographies  are  included  in  the  guide  for 
each  theme 

some  To  do  activities  direct  students  to  additional 
reading 

•  Departure  Points  activities  include  research 
suggestions 
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Objectives 


The  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  represent  a  list  of 
essential  skills  necessary  for  comprehension.  The 
P  objectives  are  organized  into  5  general  categories: 
Understanding  Main  Ideas  and  Details 
Understanding  Sequence  and  Structure 
Making  Judgments 
Appreciating  the  Choice  of  Language 
Using  Study  Skills 

Within  each  general  category,  related  skills  contributing 
to  the  general  objective  are  clustered. 


Consistent  with  recent  thinking  and  research,  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension.  What  separates  literal  from 
inferential  is  whether  or  not  the  answer  is  explicitly 
stated.  Some  type  of  inference  can  be  and  often  is 
involved  in  all  of  the  objectives  listed.  Even  in 
responding  to  many  literal  questions  the  reader  may 
have  to  use  inferential  reasoning,  by  applying  prior 
knowledge  to  the  text  in  order  to  understand  it. 

The  overall  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  are  all 
listed.  The  objectives  printed  in  color  represent  the 
skills  taught  for  this  grade  level. 

The  Workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 

MAIN  IDEAS 

AND  DETAILS 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  main 
ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of  details: 

which  support  main  ideas,  opinions 

which  lead  to  characterization 

which  establish  setting 

which  lead  to  problem  solving 

which  establish  a  point  of  view 

which  relate  ideas  (comparison  and  contrast) 

which  are  found  in  pictures  and  diagrams 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 
SEQUENCE  AND 
STRUCTURE 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  sequence 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction 

understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

MAKING 

JUDGMENTS 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  (author’s) 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality /fantasy, 
fact  /opinion,  fact /fallacy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 

humor,  bias,  plausibility,  credibility 
feelings,  attitudes,  motivation 
relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth,  acceptability 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

APPRECIATING 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
LANGUAGE 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative  language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  connotative 
and  denotative  language 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

USING 

STUDY  SKILLS 

•  perceive  organization  by: 

scanning  to  find  the  main  idea 
scanning  to  note  the  structure 
scanning  to  prepare  questions 

•  locate  specific  information  by: 

reading  details  in  a  chart,  pictures 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reading  to  find  supporting  details 
reading  to  determine  (author’s)  point  of  view 
reading  to  determine  solutions  to  problems 
encountered 

reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  information 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording  /organizing  in 
various  forms 
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Specific  Things 
to  Note  About 
Teaching  Reading 
Using  SPIR  Revised 


TEACHING  COMPREHENSION 


Teaching  Comprehension  with  Different  Types  of 
Material 

To  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs  SPIR  Revised  presents  clear-cut  instruction  in 
comprehension  using  a  variety  of  written  forms. 

Various  types  of  reading  place  different  comprehension 
demands  on  the  reader.  The  Starting  Points  in  Reading 
Revised  program  recognizes  this  and  provides 
instruction  that  is  appropriate  to  the  type  of  reading. 

Fiction 

Students  are  exposed  to  many  types  of  fictional  prose  - 
myths,  legends,  realistic  fiction,  mystery,  science 
fiction ...  In  fiction  the  presence  of  characters,  a  plot 
line,  and  the  special  use  of  language  often  work  together 
to  spark  the  imagination,  emotionally  involve  the  reader, 
and  carry  the  reader  forward.  The  skills  presented  for 
fictional  selections  aid  comprehension  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  type  of  fiction  they  will  read  in  the 
pre-reading  activities,  and  by  allowing  students  to 
predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  using  different 
clues.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  strategically  in  the 
student  text  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  characters' 
motives  and  actions,  to  point  up  a  special  use  of 
language,  or  to  target  appropriate  places  for  predictions 
or  confirming  predictions. 

Non-fiction 

Most  of  the  reading  students  are  required  to  do  in  other 
subjects  is  non-fiction.  When  reading  non-fiction  a 
reader  must  be  able  to  identify  and  recreate  the  author’s 


ideas  and  organization.  Strategies  such  as  previewing  or 
scanning  to  locate  headings,  subheadings,  or  topic 
sentences  aid  comprehension.  Once  this  general 
organization  is  perceived  students  are  asked  to  set  or 
ask  questions,  then  read  the  selection  carefully  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Non-fictional  selections  are  often  more  densely  packed 
with  concepts.  Adequate  time  spent  in  pre-reading, 
activities  clarifying  concepts,  identifying  the  meanings 
of  any  technical  vocabulary,  and  discerning  what 
students  already  know  about  the  topic  will  help  them 
approach  the  reading  of  informational  material  with 
confidence. 

To  round  out  the  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing, 
students  are  taught  techniques  for  understanding 
information  in  charts,  maps,  graphs,  photographs,  and 
drawings. 

Strategies  to  teach  comprehension 

Each  reader  brings  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to  the 
reading  situation.  In  fact,  the  same  selection  may  be 
understood  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  reader’s 
background. 

Instructional  moments  in  comprehension  occur  before, 
during,  and  after  reading  the  selection.  SPIR  Revised 
presents  strategies  to  facilitate  comprehension  at  each 
of  these  phases. 

Before  Reading 

Before  students  read,  strategies  taught  should  help 
them  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to  their  own 
experience,  to  anticipate  and  predict  meaning,  and  to 
set  a  purpose  for  reading.  Important  strategies  at  this 
phase  include  discussing,  charting,  brainstorming, 
associating,  viewing  and  predicting.  In  approaching 
non-fiction,  scanning  headings  and  topic  sentences  to 
preview  the  selection  is  important. 
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During  Reading 

As  students  read  a  selection  they  interact  with  the 
author’s  ideas.  In  most  cases  this  is  silent  and  personal. 
During  this  phas e  marginal  notes  are  provided  which 
comment  on  an  idea  in  the  selection  or  which  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  happen  next  or  to  confirm  a 
guess  they  have  already  made. 

During  guided  reading  these  notes  could  serve  as 
stopping  points  for  discussion. 

After  Reading 

Questions  are  provided  in  the  Talking  Points  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  They  are  designed  to  draw  together  various 
interpretations,  to  extend  the  interpretation,  or  to  enable 
students  to  reflect  further  on  the  author’s  ideas. 

Specific  skill  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Skill  Points 
section.  This  instruction  focusses  on  a  specific  and 
appropriate  comprehension  skill. 

Some  important  strategies  at  this  phase  are  classifying 
ideas  into  main  ideas  and  details,  sequencing ,  judging 
ideas  according  to  information  in  the  selection  and  to 
personal  experience,  skimming  and  rereading.  In 
addition,  comprehension  is  enhanced  by  reconstructing 
information  in  the  form  of  charts,  lists,  reports  and 
summaries. 

Finally,  comprehension  is  fostered  in  the  Departure 
Points  part  of  the  lesson.  This  phase  allows  students  to 
extend  the  author’s  ideas.  Important  activities  include 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  dramatizing,  exploring 
other  media,  researching  and  creating  artistically. 


TEACHING  VOCABULARY 


To  assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
the  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  program 
approaches  vocabulary  development  and  word 
identification  in  two  ways. 

Theme  Words 

Themes  provide  a  context  and  more  time  for  students  to 
acquire  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  theme  suggests 
a  vocabulary  development  activity  in  the  Ongoing 
Activities.  Words  chosen  to  complete  this  activity 
should  be  collected  over  the  duration  of  the  theme.  Set 


up  an  area  so  that  students  can  display  the  words  as 
they  complete  the  activity. 

As  a  variation,  once  a  reasonable  number  of  words  have 
been  generated,  the  words  can  be  sorted  into  groups 
according  to  concepts  or  spelling  patterns.  If  you  desire, 
use  these  words  as  a  basis  for  an  integrated  spelling 
program.  If  you  use  a  separate  spelling  program  you  and 
the  students  could  choose  some  words  from  the 
collected  words  to  add  to  each  weekly  list. 

Unfamiliar  Words 

Most  unfamiliar  words  can  be  unlocked  through  several 
strategies  which  focus  on  the  words  in  context. 

As  students  unlock  words  they  are  taught  to: 

•  identify  or  predict  the  meaning  by  searching  the 
surrounding  text  for  clues  to  the  meaning 

•  paraphrase  or  state  the  meaning  in  their  own  words 

•  check  their  paraphrase  in  the  context  to  ensure  that  it 
makes  sense 

•  focus  on  any  structural  elements  (prefix,  root,  or  suffix) 
to  unlock  meaning 

•  visualize  the  setting  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
meaning 

•  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  character  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning 

•  extend  their  awareness  of  the  unfamiliar  word  by 
exploring  other  words  they  know  that  are  similar  in 
appearance 

•  confirm  their  prediction  by  checking  a  dictionary 

•  explore  the  multiple  meanings  of  a  word  in  different 
contexts  to  discover  its  variety  of  uses 

Some  words  are  difficult  for  students  to  unlock  through 
context.  Usually  these  are  technical  words  related  to 
content  area  reading.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
words  be  taught  prior  to  reading.  For  example,  in 
pre-reading,  a  brainstorming  or  word  association 
activity  may  be  suggested.  At  this  time  words  that 
students  contribute  should  be  charted  or  listed  and  the 
meaning  clarified  or  given.  After  the  selection  is  read, 
draw  attention  to  the  meanings  of  these  words  again. 
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USING  THE  HANDBOOK 


Conveniently  located  at  the  end  of  the  reader  is  a 
handbook.  This  handbook  has  several  purposes: 
to  explain  the  reading  process 

to  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  unknown  words 
to  introduce  simple  elements  of  the  author’s  craft 

Written  for  the  student,  the  handbook  summarizes  the 
strategies  and  content  of  the  program.  It  can  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

Teacher-directed  lesson 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teach  one  or  two  lessons 
using  selected  headings  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
contents  of  the  handbook.  For  example,  following  the 
first  reading  selection  that  is  fictional  prose,  use  the 
handbook  section  ‘  'Reading  a  story’ 1  as  a  summary  of 
the  strategies  used  during  the  lesson.  Repeat  the  same 
procedure  following  the  first  non-fiction  selection  using 
the  “Reading  for  information’’  section.  As  an  extension 
of  the  lesson,  establish  a  bulletin  board.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts:  Fiction  and  Non-fiction.  Underneath  each 
title  write  ' ‘Before  you  Read;  ’ ’  ‘  ‘After  you  Read.  ’ ’  As  you 
use  the  lesson  plans  in  the  guide  to  teach  the  selections 
in  SPIR,  draw  together  specific  pre-reading  and 
follow-up  strategies  or  activities  taught  and  place  them 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Encourage  students  to 
apply  these  strategies  as  they  are  reading 
independently. 

Independent  reference 

Once  students  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
content  of  the  handbook  they  could  use  particular 
sections  of  it  for  reference.  For  example,  when  they  are 
asked  to  write  a  story  as  a  Departure  Point  activity  they 
might  refer  to  the  section,  “How  do  authors  make  you 
interested?"  When  they  are  asked  to  write  about  or 
discuss  characters  they  might  refer  to  the  section  “If 
you  read  a  story  how  do  you  know  about  characters?" 
When  students  are  doing  research  work  they  might  refer 
to  the  “How  do  you  read?"  section. 

Group  activity 

Use  the  section  “How  does  a  story  end?’  ’  as  a  group 
activity.  Have  students  develop  a  chart  about  story 


endings.  Have  them  discuss  the  questions  and 
categorize  story  endings  under  the  headings  suggested 
in  the  handbook. 

Parent  information 

Often  parents  are  interested  in  knowing  what  and  how 
reading  is  taught.  At  a  curriculum  information  meeting 
teach  a  sample  reading  lesson(s).  Summarize  what  you 
did  by  referring  the  parents  to  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  handbook.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  methods  and  content  used  to  teach  reading. 


NOTING  READABILITY 


A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the 
reading  selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  at  an  appropriate 
reading  level.  The  readability  of  all  selections  has  been 
calculated  using  the  Fry  Readability  Formula  (1977). 
Based  on  the  results,  we  have  included  beneath  the  title 
of  each  selection,  where  applicable,  the  relative 
difficulty  with  code  designation  as  follows: 

□  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fry  Formula  predicts 
readability  on  two  factors  only  -  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length.  It  does  not  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
reading  material,  ie.  whether  it  describes  concrete 
experiences  or  abstract  ideas ;  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  an  informal  writing  style  and  a  formal  writing 
style ;  it  does  not  measure  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
and  new  vocabulary  are  defined  in  context.  In  assessing 
the  suitability  of  selections  for  particular  students,  it  is 
important  to  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the 
experiential  background  the  student  brings  to  the 
reading  task. 

Selections  which  are  listed  as  below  grade  level  may  in 
fact  present  a  challenge  for  the  reader  because  of  these 
factors.  Selections  designated  as  above  grade  level  may 
prove  to  be  easy  if  students  have  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  to  read  them. 
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How  to  Teach 
the  Program 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  THEMES 


Selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  organized  within  themes. 
Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each 
level  of  the  Starting  Points  program. 

First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  students  at 
these  age  levels. 

Second,  the  theme  had  to  provide  a  functional 
framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  arts 
skills. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each 
level.  Language  arts  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language 
and  literature.  Reading  and  language  skills  are 
necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  and  for  this 
reason  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use 
and  build  on  the  students’  out-of-school  experiences, 
each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or 
leisure-time  activities.  Because  the  language  arts  skills 
are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and 
development,  there  is  at  each  level  one  theme  that 
encourages  students  to  thrnk  about  human  relationships 
and  values. 

The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  "freedom  within  structure"  and  is  a  practical 
and  workable  arrangement  for  the  teacher  who  wants 


students  to  learn  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  makes  it  possible  for  students  of  all  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  same  unit  of  work  by  providing 
reading  materials  of  varying  lengths  and  difficulty  and  a 
broad  choice  of  suggested  activities 

•  facilitates  learning  by  giving  students  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  a  context  in  which  to  obtain 
information  and  acquire  vocabulary 

•  places  "skill"  development  within  a  larger  framework 
to  help  ensure  that  meaningful  learning  and  transfer  of 
the  skill  can  occur 

•  encourages  interdisciplinary  studies 


MANAGING  THE  THEME 


Because  each  theme  provides  a  broad  choice  of 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  specific  skill 
development,  the  following  information  is  important  for 
managing  instruction. 

Each  theme  in  SPIR  Revised  contains  eight  parts: 
Overview 
Objectives 

Introducing  the  Theme 
Ongoing  Activities  for  the  Theme 
Integration  with  SPIL  Revised 
Specific  Teaching  Suggestions 
Culminating  the  Theme 
Evaluating  the  Theme 

The  following  guide  explains  what  you  will  find  in  each 
part  and  offers  a  suggested  way(s)  to  use  it. 
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OVERVIEW 

1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Theme  focus  and  summary  of  selection  content 

Read  it  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of  the  theme 
which  are  presented. 

OBJECTIVES 

1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Clearly  stated  objectives  which  outline  the  target  skills 

•  Establish  an  objectives  check  list.  As  students  work 

for  the  theme 

through  the  theme,  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  they 
are  achieving  the  objectives. 

o  Use  the  workbook  pages  to  provide  additional  practice 
in  the  objectives. 

INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  introductory  activity  designed  to: 

•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

help  students  share  what  they  already  know  about  the 

o  Relate  the  activity  to  the  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the 

theme 

set  the  focus  or  direction  of  the  theme 

collect  real  or  vicarious  experiences  about  the  theme 
generate  interest  in  the  theme 

student  reader. 
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ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


A  range  of  activities  designed  to: 
•  develop  vocabulary 


•  extend  reading 


•  relate  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts: 

research 

language 

writing 

speaking  /listening 
other  media 


•  Start  the  vocabulary  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  pupils  contribute  words  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  As  a  variation,  once  a  significant  number  of  words 
have  been  generated  you  might  classify  the  words 
according  to  spelling  patterns  (prefixes,  suffixes,  words 
with  double  consonants . . . )  and  use  them  for  spelling 
lists. 

•  Set  up  a  book  corner  using  the  suggested  book  and  any 
other  books,  magazines,  charts,  etc.  which  you  or  the 
students  add. 

o  Provide  planned  time  for  students  to  read 
independently. 

o  Multiple  copies  of  some  of  the  books  could  be  used  for 
small  group  novel  study. 

•  Some  books  provide  information  which  students  can 
draw  from  in  their  research. 

•  Decide  which  are  best  suited  to  the  whole  class,  which 
will  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  which  will  be  done 
independently. 

o  Assign  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  theme  so 
students  can  work  on  them  as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  Provide  specific  time  during  the  theme  for  some 
activities  to  be  done. 

o  Encourage  some  activities  to  be  done  individually. 
Provide  time  at  the  end  of  the  theme  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING  POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Two  specific  ways  that  activities  in  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised  integrate  with  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised  are: 

•  a  general  overview  page  displaying  objectives, 
experiences,  and  products  from  each  program 


•  a  suggested  step  by  step  integration 


•  Obtain  a  general  preview  of  the  range  of  experiences 
which  are  provided. 

o  Plan  your  own  integration  by  deciding  which 
experiences  and  activities  (products)  you  want  to 
develop. 

•  Follow  the  numbered  pattern  for  an  integration  of  the 
two  programs. 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Easy  to  use  lesson  plans  designed  for  ease  of  teaching. 

•  Some  lessons  have  4  parts : 

Starting  Pomts 

pre-reading  activities  which  tune  up  students  for  the 
ideas  in  the  selection,  set  a  purpose  for  reading,  and 
preview  the  selection 
Talking  Points 

questions  to  check  comprehension  of  the  selection 
includes  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  student 
text 

Skill  Points 

a  clear-cut  teaching  strategy  which  focusses  on 
comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills 
may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 
Departure  Points 

creative  activities  which  extend  the  reading  to  the 
other  language  areas 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

•  Some  lessons  have  only  3  parts: 

Starting  Points 
Talking  Points 
Departure  Points  / 

In  these  lessons  (some  poetry  and  short  articles)  the 
skills  are  incorporated  in  the  Talking  Points. 

•  Readability  designations  are  clearly  provided  in  boxes 
beneath  the  selection  title. 

Code:  □  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

•  Occasionally,  and  when  appropriate,  important 
information  is  included  in  an  Information  to  Note. 

This  information  provides: 

background  to  the  selection 
background  about  the  author 
specific  teaching  information 


•  Develop  this  activity  orally. 


•  Use  the  questions  for  group  discussion.  In  some 
instances  students  may  write  answers  to  these 
questions. 

•  Use  as  teacher-directed  lessons. 


•  Choose  the  appropriate  activity  or  activities  for  your 
students. 


•  Teach  these  lessons  for  enjoyment  or  for  interesting 
information. 


•  Spaces  have  been  provided  in  the  Guides  for  your 
convenience  in  adding  notes  and  activities. 

•  Use  the  readability  guide  to  help  you  match  the 
selections  to  your  student’s  ability. 


•  Use  the  asterisked  notation  after  the  title. 
oRead  the  information  before  you  plan  the  lesson. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

I 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  activity  designed  to  synthesize  for  the 
students  what  they  have  learned  in  the  theme  so  that 
they: 

•  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learned  to  a  new  situation 


•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 


•  relate  any  ideas,  gleaned  from  independent  work  they 
have  done,  to  the  ideas  in  the  selections 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


Suggested  method(s)  for  evaluating  the  objectives  of  the 
theme 


This  includes  the  “Summary  Activity’’  from  the  student 
text. 


•  Use  the  activity  at  the  end  of  the  theme  to  evaluate 
how  well  students  have  developed  the  major  skill(s)  of 
the  theme. 
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Lesson  Plans 
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Itfe  a  Dogfe  Life 


OVERVIEW 

Dogs  play  important  roles  in  our  society  -  as  pets,  heroes, 
beasts  of  burden.  Each  of  these  roles  is  extensively 
explored  for  the  student’s  comprehension  and  enjoyment. 
The  subject  is  humorously  introduced  by  Ogden  Nash  in 
“An  Introduction  To  Dogs,”  page  12.  The  love,  loyalty, 
and  faithfulness  to  human  beings  shown  by  a  pet  in  an 
intense  relationship  with  its  owner  is  demonstrated  in 
“The  Dog  Who  Chose  a  Prince,"  page  14,  and  in 
“Gabriel,"  page  38.  How  a  German  Shepherd  learns  to  be 
a  blind  person's  eyes  is  explored  in  the  selection, 

“Addie- A  Very  Special  Dog,”  page  27.  Several  poems 
allow  the  student  to  see  through  a  dog’s  eyes  and  draw 
“dog  conclusions."  “pete  at  the  seashore,”  page  26,  a 
poem  written  by  a  canine  poet,  explores  a  dog’s  fantasies; 
in  "The  Large  and  Small  of  It,  ’  ’  page  33,  another 
humorous  poem,  a  large,  strong  mastiff  boastfully 
compares  itself  to  the  insignificant  chihuahua;  in  “The 
Dog’s  Cold  Nose,”  page  32,  the  dog  becomes  the  hero, 
thereby  explaining  the  origin  of  the  poem’s  title.  The 
animal’s  aptitude  for  learning  is  outlined  in  the  prose 
selection  “Dogs,  Dogs,  Dogs,"  page  34.  All  of  the 
selections  allow  students  to  become  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  dogs  by  drawing  on  their  past 
experiences  and  by  exploring  relationships  that  are  new. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  writing  complete  sentences 

•  using  capitals  and  periods  to  begin 

and  complete  sentences 

•  using  subjects  and  predicates 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

dog  breed  names 

•  using  nouns  in  sentences 

•  using  verbs  in  sentences 

•  using  onomatopoeia 

•  understanding  colorful  “dog"  expres¬ 

sions 


’Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongomg) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

Carlo  to  the  Rescue  p.  21 

—  poetry: 

When  walking  in  a  tiny 
ram.  .  ,p.  17 
Sunning  p.  18 

A  Dog  Day  Middle  of  August 
p.  25 

—  nonfiction: 

It's  a  dog's  life  unless ...  p.  16 

•  developing  writing  skills 

•  writing  sentences  about  pictures 

p.  30, p. 14 

•  writing  sentences  about  dog  words 

p.  17 

•  completing  sentences  using  verbs 

p.  19 

•  preparing  a  book  list  p.  20 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  37 


Products 

Sp  eaking  /  Listenin  g 

•  giving  oral  reports  p.  30 

•  presenting  a  monologue  p.  30,  p.  34 

•  reading  poetry  aloud  p.  34 

•  interviewing  about  animals  p.  35 

Writing 

•  writing  a  cinquain  p.  15 

•  writing  a  poem  using  onomatopoeia 

p.  19 

•  rewriting  a  story  as  a  news  report 

p.  24 

•  writing  captions  for  photos  p.  30, 

p.  36 

•  making  a  dog- care  chart  p.  15 

•  setting  up  guidelines  for  debate 

p.  33 

•  preparing  advertisements  p.  32 
Drama 

•  dramatizing  scenes  from  a  story 

excerpt  p.  35 

Research 

•  making  a  collection  of  dog  poems 

p.  34 

•  researching  information  about  dogs 

for  a  report  p.  35 

•  researching  idiomatic  expressions 

p.  36 

Art 

•  creating  an  ending  for  a  cartoon  p.  15 
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Itfe  a  Dogfe  Life 


Focus: 

past  and  present  roles  of  dogs  in  relation  to  human  beings 

Topics: 

•  loyalty  •  friendship  •  pet  care 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  understanding  of  details  which 

lead  to  characterization 

•  gain  understanding  of  details  which 

relate  ideas  (comparison  and 
contrast) 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

personal  experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas:  to  deter¬ 

mine  feelings,  by  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions 

•  perceive  organization  by  scanning  to 

prepare  questions 

•  locate  specific  information  by  read¬ 

ing  to  find  answers  to  questions 

•  locate  specific  information  from  pic¬ 

tures  and  text 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 

to  picturesque  language 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

The  Dog  Who  Chose  a  Prince 
p.  14 

Gabriel  p.  38 

—  poetry: 

An  Introduction  to  Dogs  p.  12 
pete  at  the  seashore  p.  26 
The  Dog's  Cold  Nose  p.  32 
The  Large  and  Small  of  It  p.  33 

—  nonfiction: 

Addie  — A  Very  Special  Dog 
p.  27 

Dogs,  Dogs,  Dogs  p.  34 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 

tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  25 


Products 

Writing 

•  preparing  a  catalogue  of  dog 

characteristics  p.  24 
writing  a  nursery  rhyme  p.  24 
writing  a  dog  story  book  p.  24 
making  a  chart,  p.  37,  p.  38,  p.  37 
rewriting  a  story  as  a  newspaper 
account p.  31, p. 25 
writing  a  haiku  poem  p.  29 
writing  a  1  ‘mood’  ’  poem  p.  32 
writing  a  poem  to  explain  a  dog 
characteristic  p.  35,  p.  32 
writing  a  dog  autobiography  p.  34 
writing  a  story  ending  p.  39 
preparing  a  newspaper  or  brochure 
p.  40 

writing  letters  about  dogs  p.  40,  p.  49 
Art 

arranging  a  photographic  dog  show 

p.  24 

creating  a  cartoon  strip  p.  24 
illustrating  dog  characteristics 
outlined  in  a  poem  p.  29,  p.  13 
creating  a  mosaic  p.  31 
illustrating  a  poem  p.  32 
making  a  dog  mobile  p.  36 
illustrating  a  dog  in  a  story  p.  39 
illustrating  a  dog  story  book  p.  24 

Research 

•  preparing  illustrated  reports  on  dog 

types  p.  24 

researching  the  use  of  particular 
types  of  dogs  p.  36 
making  a  graph  p.  38 

Drama 

pantomiming  a  poem  p.  29 
■  dramatizing  the  confrontation 
between  two  story  characters 
p.  39,  p.  48 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  interviewing  p.  31 

Language 

•  using  onomatopoeic  words  in 

sentences  p.  32 

Slides  I  Film 

•  viewing  a  film  about  guide  dogs 

p.  34 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gain  understanding  of 
details  which  lead  to 
character  zation 

•  gam  understanding  of 
details  which  relate  ideas 
(comparison  and  contrast) 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  personal 
experience 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings,  by 
drawing  conclusions 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  perceive  organization  by 
scanning  to  prepare 
questions 

•  locate  specific 
mformation  by  reading  to 
find  answers  to  questions 

•  locate  specific 
mformation  from  pictures 
and  text 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate,  understand, 
and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Read  with  the  students  the  introduction  on  page  11  of 
their  text.  Encourage  a  discussion  of  the  questions  raised 
in  the  introduction  and  record  the  number  of  students 
who  indicate  that  they  like  dogs  and  the  number  who 
indicate  that  they  don’t  like  dogs.  Have  the  students 
recount  experiences  which  have  led  to  these  particular 
feelings.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  check  to  see  if  any 
students  have  been  won  over  by  the  way  dogs  have  been 
presented  in  the  chapter.  Have  students  bring  in  a  photo 
of  a  favorite  dog  for  a  "photographic  dog  show."  Arrange 
the  photos  on  a  bulletin  board  and,  as  the  theme 
progresses,  classify  them  according  to  breed,  type  of  dog 
(sporting,  non-sporting),  size,  age,  length  of  hair,  color,  or 
other  appropriate  characteristics  which  arise  out  of  each 
reading  selection. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Prepare  a  "Dogalogue.”  Have  students  start  by  naming 
the  dog  breeds  they  know,  including  a  description  of  the 
breed  and  its  characteristics.  Each  time  they  complete  a 
selection,  they  should  add  more  information  to  their 
dogalogue,  using  words  and  phrases  from  the  selection. 
Encourage  them  to  use  these  words  and  expressions  in 
their  speaking  and  writing  activities  throughout  the 
chapter. 

2.  Provide  a  taped  reading  of  one  or  two  articles  and  a 
story  or  personal  anecdote  about  a  dog.  Have  the  students 
write  a  nursery  rhyme  or  create  a  cartoon  strip  based  on 
the  recording 

3.  Have  the  students  write  and  illustrate  (using  their  own 
drawings  or  cut-outs  or  a  combination  of  both)  a  dog  story 
book  for  young  children. 

4.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  students  in  small  groups  to 
do  some  library  research  on  one  of  the  following: 

Pavlov’s  dogs 
Australian  dingos 
the  St.  Bernard 
the  Inuit  Husky 

Students  should  prepare  an  illustrated  report  and  be  ready 
to  present  it  to  the  class. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 
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dog’s  origin  and  past  working  background  as  well  as  its 
contemporary  status. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Mowat,  Farley.  The  Dog  Who  Wouldn't  Be.  Little,  Brown. 
1957. 

The  story  of  a  dog,  Mutt,  who  is  determined  to  escape 
the  limitations  of  a  dog's  life. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Pmkwater,  Jill  and  D.  Manus  Pmkwater.  Super-puppy; 
How  to  Choose,  Raise  and  Train  the  Best  Possible  Dog  For 
You.  Seabury.  1977. 

Includes  information  on  how  to  select  and  train  a 
puppy. 

General. 

Roach,  Marilynne  K.  Presto:  or,  The  Adventures  of  a 
Turnspit  Dog.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1979. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  Presto,  a  street  dog  in 
18th  century  London,  England. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Selsam,  Millicent  E.  How  Puppies  Grow.  Four  Winds 
Press.  1972. 

Illustrates  and  explains  growth  of  puppy  to  dog. 

Gr.  K-3. 

‘Whitaker,  Muriel,  ed.  Great  Canadian  Animal  Stories; 
Sixteen  Stories  by  Sixteen  Masters .  Hurtig.  1978. 

A  collection  of  new  and  old  animal  stories  illustrated 
with  color  plates. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Wolf,  Bernard.  Connie's  New  Eyes .  Lippincott.  1976. 

An  account  of  the  everyday  life  of  Connie,  a  young 
person  who  is  handicapped,  and  her  guide  dog,  Blythe. 
Gr.  4-7. 


‘Canadian  titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 

POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “It's  A  Dog’s  Life’’  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence. 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /B 

Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised /B 

Pages  12-13.  Starting  Point  Activities 

Pages  10-11.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  theme 

1.  Page  12.  Characteristics  of  dogs  are  introduced 
humorously  in  “An  Introduction  to  Dogs.” 

2.  Page  15.  The  Peanuts  cartoon  strip  can  lead  to  a 
discussion  which  identifies  the  needs  of  dogs  as  part  of 
our  society. 

3.  Page  26.  “pete  at  the  seashore”  describes  a  dog’s 
needs  from  its  point  of  view. 

4.  Page  16.  The  clipping  outlines  a  dog's  requirements 
during  hot  weather.  A  discussion  of  needs  of  different 
types  of  dogs  (long  and  short  haired)  can  ensue.  The  word 
history  of  dog  breed  names  is  outlined.  Students  use 
these  dog  breed  names  as  nouns  on  page  17. 

5.  Page  33.  In  the  humorous  poem  “The  Large  and  the 
Small  of  It,  ”  a  chihuahua  refuses  to  let  itself  be  denigrated 
by  a  mastiff. 

6.  Page  34.  “Dogs,  Dogs,  Dogs”  takes  dog  types  a  step 
further,  outlining  different  breeds  and  how  they  are  of 
service  to  man. 

7.  Page  17.  The  poem  and  activities  lend  themselves  to  a 
discussion  on  loyalty,  characteristic  of  dogs. 

8.  Page  38.  In  the  story  “Gabriel,”  the  close  relationship 
between  a  dog  and  a  girl  and  the  dilemma  this  presents 
are  examined. 

9.  Page  18.  The  dog  in  the  poem  “Sunning’’  provides  a 
contrast  with  the  lively  Gabriel  and  expands  students’ 
lists  of  dog  characteristics.  Verbs  and  onomatopoeic 
words  help  students  to  describe  the  characteristics. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 


11.  Page  20.  From  nose  to  eyes  -  the  special  abilities  of  a 
seemg-eye  dog  can  be  discussed  using  the  picture  as  a 
focus. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 

10.  Page  32.  The  origins  of  a  well-known  physical 
characteristic  are  considered  in  "The  Dog's  Cold  Nose." 


13.  Page  21.  "Carlo  to  the  Rescue"  deals  with  a  more 
flamboyantly  heroic  dog  and  provides  an  opportunity  to 
delve  deeper  into  the  qualities  of  stamina,  courage,  and 
loyalty  exemplified  by  Carlo.  Students  learn  to  write  news 
reports  based  on  this  selection. 


15.  Page  25.  The  poem,  "A  Dog  Day  Middle  of  August," 
provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  discuss  various 
"dog"  expressions,  including  the  one  that  gives  the 
chapter  its  title. 


12.  Page  27.  A  dog  in  the  quietly  heroic  seeing-eye  role  is 
discussed  in  "Addie  -  A  Very  Special  Dog.” 


14.  Page  14.  "The  Dog  Who  Chose  a  Prince’  ’  shows  how 
the  intense  relationship  between  a  prince  and  a  dog 
results  in  the  saving  of  the  prince’s  life. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  An  Introduction  to  Dogs  / 12 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  offers  a  simplistic,  humorous  approach  to 
dogs  -  how  they  look,  how  they  act,  what  they  like  to  do. 
Prior  to  reading  the  poem,  ask  the  students  how  they 
would  describe  a  dog.  Make  a  class  chart  on  which  is 
listed  “Description,"  “Actions,"  “Activities Enjoyed." 

Through  discussion  based  on  their  own  experience,  allow 
the  students  to  provide  information  for  the  chart. 

Have  the  students  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  to  see  how 
Ogden  Nash’s  perception  of  dogs  differs  from  their  own. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  find  the  poem  funny?  How  was  it  funny?  (totally 
unrelated  ideas  set  side  by  side,  i.e.,  stanzas  1,  4,  5;  use 
of  words  like  "sideaways,  "  use  of  incomplete  details,  i.e. 
physical  description  in  stanza  1) 

•  Do  you  agree  with  Ogden  Nash's  views  about  dogs? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  should  make  reference  to 
characteristics  mentioned  in  the  poem.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal 
experience 


•  Refer  to  the  Starting  Points  discussion  and  chart  about 
the  characteristics  of  dogs. 

•  Have  students  read  the  poem  and  similarly  chart  the 
characteristics  Nash  presents. 

•  What  characteristics  does  Nash  mention  which  are  not 
on  your  original  chart? 

•  Are  these  actual  characteristics  of  dogs?  (They  are; 
Nash  has  simply  presented  specifics  instead  of  general 
characteristics.) 

•  Extend  the  chart  by  adding  these  characteristics  to 
those  you  already  have. 

Vocabulary 
Page  13 

•  They  not  only  frighten  prowlers  away 
But  also  hold  the  sandman  at  bay. 

•  A  dog  that  is  indoors 
To  be  let  out  implores. 

•  Dogs  display  reluctance  and  wrath 
If  you  try  to  give  them  a  bath. 

To  draw  attention  to  word  meanings  use  the  following 
strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase,  or  give  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word  in  their  own  words.  Ask  them  to  select 
context  clues  which  helped  them  to  do  this. 
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2.  The  Dog  Who  Chose  a  Prince  /14 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  haiku  poem,  a  cinquam  poem 
or  add  another  verse  of  their  own  to  the  poem  '  ‘An 
Introduction  to  Dogs." 

Drama 

•  Select  seven  students  to  pantomime  the  seven  verses  in 
the  poem.  With  the  rest  of  the  students,  read  the  poem 
chorally  as  each  student  performs  the  mime.  Those  who 
are  miming  could  create  masks  for  themselves  while  the 
choral  speakers  practise  voice  inflection,  reading  speed, 
emphasis  on  certain  words. 

Art 

•  Have  students  draw  a  picture  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  dogs  described  in  this  poem.  (To  do, 
page  13,  student  text) 


Starting  Points 

In  this  story  the  blind  loyalty  of  a  dog  toward  a  human 
being  and  the  response  given  to  the  animal  is  explored. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  word  "loyalty"  and  what  it 
means  with  respect  to  dogs.  Have  the  students  recall  from 
their  own  experience  examples  of  loyalty  in  dogs  (i.e.  dog 
always  sleeps  on  a  certain  family  member's  bed;  dog  goes 
everywhere  it  can  with  one  person;  dog  never  barks  at 
family)  Have  the  students  read  to  find  out  in  what  way  the 
dog  in  this  story  was  loyal  and  what  resulted  from  its 
loyalty. 


Talking  Points 

•  In  what  three  ways  did  Pompey  warn  the  prince  of 
danger?  (barked,  licked  the  prince’s  face,  tugged  at  his 
shoulders) 

•  Why  was  the  person’s  voice  so  important  when  the  dog 
was  searching  for  a  master?  (The  voice  had  a  quality  that 
told  the  dog  its  owner  would  be  a  good  master.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  25  of  the  student  text. 
(The  dog  was  already  devoted  to  the  owner  of  the  voice.) 

•  What  qualities  in  the  dog  would  be  considered  to  be 
good  human  qualities?  (devotion,  loyalty,  persistence, 
bravery,  intelligence) 

•  Was  Pompey  a  hero?  Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Have  the  students  recall  from  the  story  their  ideas  about 
the  kind  of  character  the  dog  and  the  prince  had. 

•  Have  them,  as  a  class,  list  all  the  characteristics  they 
can  think  of  that  describe  the  dog  and  the  prince. 

•  Have  them  skim  the  story  and  find  sentences  which 
indicate  any  of  the  characteristics  they  have  chosen. 

•  They  can  write  the  sentences  beside  the  characteristic 
they  describe.  (Have  them  expand  their  characteristics 
list  by  adding  new  words  at  this  point.) 

Vocabulary 
Page  15 

•  Long,  long  ago  a  small  black  spaniel  howled  mournfully 
through  the  night . . . 

Page  17 

•  There  were  peddlers  and  vagabonds  and  honest  country 
folk  bringing  their  vegetables  and  chickens,  and  even 
their  little  pigs  to  market. 

Page  18 

•  The  people  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  city  gate  to 
open  surged  forward. 

Page  19 

•  Then  he  stifled  the  whine. 

Page  23 

•  Perhaps  he  heard  a  stifled  groan  or  the  sound  of  a  sword 
clinking  on  a  stone. 

Page  21 

•  "Be  off,  said  the  servant  sharply. 

Page  22 

• '  ‘  Let  me  look  at  this  persistent  one .  ” 


Page  23 

•  The  Spaniards  were  triumphant. 

•  Pompey  burst  into  a  sudden  torrent  of  barks. 

•  Pompey  was  certain  now  that  evil  things  were  afoot. 

mournfully  -  ...  as  he  shivered  outside  the  high 
walls ...  He  was  wet  and  cold  and  his  feet  hurt, 
peddlers,  vagabonds  -  contrast  with  “honest  country 
folk"  at  a  market 

surged  -  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  city  gate  to 
open . . .  made  a  wall  of  legs . . . 
stifled  -  he  saw  that  the  saddler  had  forgotten  him 
stifled  -  strangeness  of  the  silence 

sharply  -  banging  his  head  as  he  reached  under  the 
table . . .  haul  forth  the  spaniel.  ‘  ‘Be  off. ' ' 

persistent  -  He  had  learned  that  if  one  only  waited  long 
enough,  doors  that  were  closed  would  open ...  he 
managed  to  get  inside . . .  the  dog  found  himself 
outside ...  a  second  time  he  managed  to  slip  in ...  a 
servant  drove  him  out ...  a  third  time,  the  dog 
succeeded  in  entering  the  house . . . 
triumphant  -  Their  swords  flashed  and  the  sleeping 
soldiers  of  the  prince  were  killed.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  came  to  the  Prince . . .  the  King  of  Spam  could  do 
just  as  he  pleased  with  his  Dutch  subjects, 
a  sudden  torrent  of  barks  -  .  .  .  burst  into .  .  .  the 
strangeness  of  the  silence . . .  wakened  him.  Have  the 
students  use  “torrent”  in  other  contexts. 

evil  things  were  afoot  -  new  unknown  scents . . . 
strange  voices . . . 
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3.  pete  at  the  seashore  / 26 


Departure  Points 

Speaking/Listening 

•  Have  the  students  conduct  interviews  in  pairs,  with  one 
student  being  the  interviewer,  the  other  being  the  prince 
recalling  his  dog,  Pompey.  Initially  have  interviewers 
work  together  to  think  up  questions  and  “princes”  work 
together  to  flesh  out  the  information  from  the  story  that 
they  will  use  for  answers.  Following  the  activity, 
interviewers  and  princes  can  again  get  together  to  see 
how  well  the  questions  and  answers  worked  in  their 
respective  interviews. 

Art 

•  Let  students  create  a  mosaic  of  their  favorite  scene  or 
character  using  paper  squares  or  dyed  beans. 

Writing 

•  Rewrite  as  a  newspaper  account  the  part  of  the  story  in 
which  Pompey  saved  the  prince  from  the  Spaniards. 

(To  do,  page  25,  student  text) 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  paints  a  vivid  picture  of  pete  the  pup's  antics 
and  enjoyment  of  the  seashore. 

If  any  students  have  visited  the  seashore,  ask  them  to 
recall  their  own  experiences  on  the  beach.  To  prompt 
ideas  for  those  students  who  have  not  been  at  the 
seashore,  provide  pictures.  Discuss  how  they  think  a  dog 
in  this  situation  would  feel.  What  experiences  might  a 
dog  have?  What  would  excite  him  /her? 

Have  the  students  listen  as  you  read  to  find  out  what  pete 
the  pup  is  feeling  and  how  the  poet  has  used  language  to 
express  those  feelings. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  events  did  pete  think  he  caused  by  his  excited 
running,  barking,  and  yelping?  (seagulls’  flight,  plane’s 
climb,  sky's  darkening) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poem  has  no  capital  letters  or 
punctuation?  (supposedly  written  by  a  dog) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is  as 
follows : 


appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  poem  and  list  the  words  and 
expressions  that  help  them  see  a  picture  in  their  minds  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  poem: 

yellow  sand 

repetition  of  "chased"  and  “ran" 
flying  flecks  of  foam ’  ’ 

"yelped"  -  onomatopoeia 

•  Elicit  from  the  students  the  feeling  created  by  the 
repetition  of  action  verbs  (excitement) 

•  Direct  two  students  to  take  turns  reading  the  poem  out 
loud,  one  in  a  bored  monotonous  voice,  and  one  in  a  lively 
voice,  or  you  may  do  the  reading  yourself.  Have  the 
students  tell  which  version  fits  the  whole  idea  of  the  poem 
better. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  students  create  their  own  poem  in  the  same  style 
as  ' ' pete  at  the  seashore ,  ’  ’  but  making  the  dog  sad,  angry, 
scared,  or  mean  so  that  the  mood  is  completely  changed. 
Encourage  students  to  use  language  that  creates  pictures 
in  the  reader's  mind. 

Language 

•  Provide  a  list  of  onomatopoeic  "dog’ '  words  and  have 
students  use  each  in  a  sentence  indicating  its  meaning: 

growl 

bark 

yelp 

yap 

snap 

whine 

Art 

•  Have  students  illustrate  the  poem. 
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4.  Addie  -  A  Very  Special  Dog  /27 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  non-fiction  selection  describes  the  procedures 
followed  in  training  a  seeing-eye  dog. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  know  what  a  seeing-eye  dog  is 
or,  if  not,  if  they  can  guess  what  it  might  be.  After 
establishing  what  such  a  dog  is,  question  the  students  to 
find  out  how  much  knowledge  they  have  about  what  the 
dog  does  and  how  it  is  trained.  Have  the  students  read 
the  title  and  marginal  notes  and  examine  the  illustrations. 
What  questions  are  raised  in  the  students’  minds?  List 
their  questions  on  the  board,  then  have  them  read  the 
selection  to  see  if  they  can  find  answers  to  the  questions 
they  have  raised. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  happened  when  Addie  made  a  mistake?  (“Pfui!  ”) 

•  Why  would  Addie  never  be  punished?  (Her  trainers 
wanted  to  encourage  her  and  didn't  want  to  frighten  her 
with  punishment.) 

•  Why  was  swerving  to  avoid  overhead  objects  a  difficult 
task  to  master?  (The  dog  would  have  to  learn  to  judge 
heights  that  had  to  be  avoided,  even  though  they 
presented  no  danger  to  her.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  treatment  of  dogs  like  Addie  is  fair? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  31  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


perceive  organization  by  scanning  to  prepare 
questions 

locate  specific  information  by  reading 
to  find  answers  to  questions 


•  Refer  to  the  list  of  questions  the  students  made. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  selection  and  locate 
answers  to  the  questions  they  raised. 

•  What  further  information  is  given  in  the  selection  to 
extend  their  current  knowledge? 

For  example: 

Why  is  a  dog  chosen  to  be  a  guide? 

At  what  age  does  it  go  to  a  foster  home? 

At  what  age  does  it  begin  serious  training? 

What  commands  must  a  guide  dog  learn? 

Vocabulary 
Page  27 

•  They  were  chosen  because  of  their  cleverness,  size, 
strength,  and  devotion. 

Page  31 

•  The  movement  told  him  there  was  an  obstacle  directly 
in  front. 

To  develop  word  meanings  use  the  following  strategy. 
After  the  students  have  arrived  at  a  meaning  through 
context,  have  them  suggest  synonyms  for  the  word  and 
use  the  word  in  other  sentences. 

For  example: 

devotion  -  It  was  hard  for  Addie  when  she  was  taken 
from  her  foster  home. 

obstacle  -  directly  in  front.  He  must  move  to  the  right. 
Around  the  maple  and  on  they  went. 
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5.  The  Dog’s  Cold  Nose  /32 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  students  pretend  to  be  Addie  and  write  her  story 
from  her  own  point  of  view. 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  more  information  about 
guide  dogs.  They  should  list  the  questions  they  want 
answered  and  look  for  the  answers  in  the  library  or  local 
C.N.I.B.  office  or  by  interviewing  people  who  have  guide 
dogs.  (To  do,  page  31,  student  text) 

Media 

•  If  a  film  can  be  obtained  about  guide  dogs  through  the 
local  C.N.I.B.,  students  could  organize  a  showing  for  the 
class  as  a  whole. 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  offers  a  humorous  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
a  healthy  dog's  nose  is  cold. 

Ask  the  students  how  a  dog  lets  them  know  when  it 
wants  them  to  stroke  and  pat  it.  (Two  students  could 
pantomime  the  way  a  dog  will  push  its  nose  and  head 
under  someone's  hand.)  Ask  if  all  parts  of  the  dog’s  head 
that  touch  their  hands  feel  the  same  and  elicit  the  fact 
that  the  nose  feels  cold  and  wet.  Tell  them  they  are  going 
to  hear  someone's  idea  of  how  a  dog's  nose  got  that  way 
and  to  listen  to  find  out  what  happened  and  whether  it 
resulted  from  behavior  they  would  expect  from  a  dog. 
Before  reading,  you  may  need  to  provide  a  brief  recap  of 
the  story  of  Noah's  Ark  if  you  feel  students  may  be 
unfamiliar  with  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  In  what  way  does  the  author  try  to  make  you  believe  this 
story  is  true?  (He  refers  to  experts,  zoologists,  who  he 
says  believe  it  to  be  true.) 

•  What  words  paint  a  vivid  picture  of  the  crowding  of  the 
animals  in  the  ark?  ("like  a  boxful  of  screws") 

•  What  other  vivid  word  pictures  do  you  find  in  the  poem? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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6.  The  Large  and  Small  of  It  /33 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  prepare  a  picture  of  the  animals 
entering  the  ark.  They  should  use  fabrics,  macaroni  - 
whatever  they  can  find  to  illustrate  particular  animals  and 
make  their  picture  interesting. 

Writing 

•  Using  this  poem  as  a  model,  create  an  explanation  for 
one  of  the  following: 

why  dogs  wag  their  tails 
why  dogs  have  their  tongues  out  on  hot  days 
why  dogs  like  to  roll  around  in  dirt 
(To  do,  page  32,  student  text.) 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  looks  humorously  at  a  chihuahua's  assessment 
of  his  size  in  comparison  with  a  mastiff.  Discuss  with 
students  the  question  of  size  in  our  society.  Is  it 
important?  How  are  people  affected  by  being  the 
unusually  tall  or  small  member  of  their  group? 

Ask  the  students  what  they  would  expect  a  chihuahua  to 
feel  when  confronted  by  a  mastiff,  (prediction) 

Ask  them  to  listen  while  you  read  the  poem  so  that  they 
can  confirm  or  change  their  original  prediction. 

Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  33  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 


Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is  as 
follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 


•  Briefly  explain  to  the  students  that  ideas  in  writing  can 
have  similarities  or  differences.  Ask  them  which  you 
would  look  for:  when  you  compare?  when  you  contrast? 

•  Then  have  the  students  read  the  poem  to  see  the  ways 
in  which  the  mastiff  and  the  chihuahua  are  compared  and 
contrasted. 

•  With  the  students'  help,  prepare  a  chart  of  similarities 
and  contrasts.  Students  can  use  their  knowledge  of  dogs 
for  basic  characteristics  and  use  the  poem  to  develop  a 
column  of  things  the  dogs  are  compared  to  in  the  poem: 

as  big  as  a  house 
a  mouse 

a  hairy  brown  frog 
a  legged  pollywog 
a  flittermouse 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  dog  mobile  using 
construction  paper  drawings  or  magazine  cut-outs  glued 
to  construction  paper.  Encourage  them  to  choose  breeds 
which  provide  contrasts  in  appearance  (e.g.  mastiff, 
chihuahua,  dachshund,  poodle) 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  library  to  find  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

How  did  the  Aztecs  use  the  chihuahua? 

Where  did  the  mastiff  come  from  and  how  did  it  get 
its  name? 

Find  in  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records :  oldest  dog, 
most  popular  dog,  rarest  dog,  largest  dog,  tallest  dog, 
smallest  dog,  strongest  dog,  fastest  dog,  largest  litter. 
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7.  Dogs,  Dogs,  Dogs/34 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  describes  the  various  roles  dogs  have 
played  in  relation  to  human  beings. 

Ask  the  students  how  many  have  dogs  as  pets,  and  using 
their  personal  experience,  encourage  them  to  discuss 
what  their  pets  do  (e.g.  tricks  like  rolling  over,  jobs  like 
fetching  the  newspaper).  Expand  the  discussion  by 
reminding  the  students  of  dogs  like  Addie  whose  ability 
to  perform  tasks  to  assist  human  beings  determines  the 
role  she  plays.  Have  the  students  brainstorm  to  see  what 
other  kinds  of  roles  they  can  think  of  that  dogs  play.  List 
them  on  the  board. 

Have  students  read  the  selection  to  find  out  if  the  roles 
they  have  mentioned  are  among  those  described  and  if 
the  selection  contains  any  new  ideas  about  dog  roles  that 
hadn’t  previously  occurred  to  them. 

Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  37  of  the  student  text. 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  students  should  consider  whether 
dogs  should  be  used  as  performers.) 

•  Ask  students  why  they  think  a  Humane  Society 
representative  is  involved  when  a  dog,  such  as  Lassie, 
performs.  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  have  retrievers  helped  human  beings?  (They  can 
go  into  areas  which  are  difficult  for  human  beings  and 
bring  back  small  game  which  may  be  needed  for  food.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are: 


perceive  organization  by  scanning  to  prepare 
questions 

locate  specific  information  by  noting  informative 
details  in  pictures  and  text 

reconstruct  information  by  recording  /organizing 
information  in  a  chart 


•  Have  students  read  the  topic  sentence  and  discuss  with 
them  any  questions  it  raises  (i.e.  how  have  dogs  been 
special?) 

•  Have  the  students  read  the  article  again  to  see  if  the 
question  is  answered. 

•  Once  they  have  read  it,  have  them  skim  the  selection 
and  write  in  their  notebooks  the  names  of  the  different 
types  of  dogs  mentioned,  leaving  a  space  beneath  for 
them  to  jot  down  the  information  given.  Note  that  these 
names  could  be  used  as  headings  for  each  paragraph 
describing  that  particular  type  of  dog. 

For  example:  retrievers  -  fetch  things,  return  things  to 
their  masters,  won’t  bite  or  chew  them 

•  Have  the  students  examine  the  accompanying  pictures 
to  see  if  they  can  glean  any  further  information  (e.g. 
physical  appearance  of  the  breed  or  type)  or  clarify  what 
they  have. 
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8.  Gabriel /38 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  chart  describing  all  the  dogs 
in  the  article.  The  chart  should  look  like  this: 


Type  of  dog 

What  it  does 

Qualities 
it  would  need 

1.  Retriever 

fetches  things 
without  biting 
or  chewing 

good  sense  of  smell 
gentleness 
loyalty  to  master 

2.  Australian 
cattle  dog 

rounds  up  cattle 

strong 

gentle 

fast 

3.  German 
Shepherd 

leads  blind 
people 

patient 

gentle 

intelligent 

adaptable 

4.  Husky 

pulls  sleds  in 
northern  Canada 

strong 

co-operative 

healthy 

5.  Circus  dog 

performs  stunts 

intelligent 
obedient 
good  sense 
of  balance 
good  sense 
of  timing 

6.  TV  performer 

performs  stunts 

intelligent 

obedient 

alert 

quick  to  respond 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  describes  the  trust  and  loyalty  built  up 
between  a  dog  and  the  girl  who  cares  for  it.  The 
knowledge  that  the  dog  might  rightfully  belong  to 
someone  else  presents  a  moral  dilemma  for  the  students 
to  consider. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  found  a  lost  or  stray 
animal.  What  did  they  do  with  it?  (personal  experience) 
Have  them  read  the  selection  to  find  out  what  Linda 
Fairfax,  the  girl  in  the  story,  did  and  to  see  if  they  can 
decide  what  she  should  do  at  the  end  of  the  selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  did  Linda  vow  to  do  when  the  pup’s  mother  died? 
(She  vowed  to  take  care  of  the  puppy.) 

•  Should  Linda  have  tried  to  find  Gabriel’s  owner  when  he 
was  born?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  Linda  give  Gabriel  a  good  home?  How  do  you  know? 
(Yes,  she  fed  and  cared  for  him  and  he  grew  stronger.) 

•  How  does  the  author  of  the  selection  keep  you  in 
suspense?  (by  telling  the  story  of  Gabriel’s  true  identity  in 
bits  and  pieces  instead  of  all  at  once  and  by  including 
Linda’s  questions  and  reactions) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  48  of  the  student  text. 


Research 

•  Have  the  students  poll  their  classmates  and  complete 
the  bar  graph  below. 

WHAT  DOGS  IN  ROOM _ CAN  DO .  .  . 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 
and  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  and  write  the 
sentences  which  show  that  Linda  experienced  the 
following  feelings :  sorrow,  determination,  happiness, 
concern,  anxiety,  anger,  astonishment,  misery. 

•  Discuss  with  them  her  feelings  and  the  feelings  they 
themselves  might  experience  if  they  were  suddenly  told 
that  their  pet  belonged  to  someone  else. 

•  Have  them  reread  the  part  of  the  selection  that  deals 
with  Mrs.  Wentworth.  What  kind  of  a  person  did  she 
appear  to  be?  (well  to  do,  used  to  her  own  way,  kind  to 
animals) 

•  Based  on  what  they  know,  what  other  inferences  might 
they  make  about  Mrs.  Wentworth’s  character? 

•  What  do  they  predict  will  happen?  What  would  they  like 
to  have  happen? 

Vocabulary 
Page  39 

•  As  Linda  and  her  mother  carefully  fed  and  cared  for  the 
puppy,  whom  they  named  Gabriel,  he  gradually  grew 
stronger  and  his  black  coat  became  thicker  and  longer. 

•  He  was  almost  a  year  old  now,  most  of  the  time 
behaving  with  great  dignity,  but  sometimes  flinging 
himself  back  into  puppy  antics. 

To  develop  word  meanings,  use  the  following  strategy. 
Have  the  students  use  structured  analysis,  suggesting 
other  words  that  sound  like  the  example  words. 

For  example: 

gradually  -  gradual,  grade 
dignity  -  dignified 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  students  read  the  description  of  Gabriel  in  the  fifth 
paragraph,  first  page  of  the  selection.  Using  any  means 
they  can  think  of  for  effectiveness,  have  them  illustrate 
Gabriel  at  one  year  of  age. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  an  ending  for  the  story. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  dramatize  the  confrontation  between 
Linda  and  Mrs.  Wentworth  (To  do,  page  48,  student  text). 
Working  in  groups  of  two  or  four,  they  could  prepare  the 
dialogue  and  take  turns  acting  it  out. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Have  students  read  the  book  ' 1  Gabriel'  ’  by  Jean 
Slaughter  Doty  (Macmillan,  1974.) 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

Collect  the  articles  written  and  /or  illustrated  by  the 
children  and  combine  them  to  create  the  newspaper, 

"Dog  News.”  Select  editors  and  proofreaders.  Make 
several  copies.  Donate  copies  to  the  library  and  other 
classrooms. 

The  "Summary  Activity”  focusses  on  making  judgments 
and  evaluations  in  terms  of  personal  experience. 

Pompey,  Addie,  and  Gabriel  have  had  a  chance  to  read 
what  their  authors  have  written  about  them.  Imagine  that 
you  are  one  of  these  dogs.  Write  a  letter  to  this  publishing 
company,  commenting  on  the  truth  of  the  stories. 

OR 

Your  best  friend  wants  to  get  a  dog,  but  his  parents  are 
not  convinced  that  dogs  make  good  pets.  Using 
information  from  the  selections  in  this  chapter,  write  a 
letter  persuading  your  friend's  parents  to  allow  him  to  get 
a  dog. 
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Sung  by  the 
Pines  of 
the  Forest 

OVERVIEW 

The  life  of  young  people  today  provides  very  different 
challenges  from  those  of  pioneer  times.  In  this  unit 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  detailed  look  at 
pioneer  life  from  several  points  of  view.  In  Starting  Points 
in  Language,  Revised  the  focus  is  on  early  Canadian 
settlers  in  the  part  of  Canada  known  as  Acadia.  Starting 
Points  in  Reading,  Revised  provides  a  broader  focus 
relating  to  pioneers  throughout  Canada,  their  food,  their 
clothing,  their  work,  and  their  family  relationships. 

Some  of  the  "lost”  skills  pioneer  children  learned  are 
presented  in  "If  You  Lived  in  Pioneer  Days,”  page  58,  and 
"A  Pioneer  Village,”  page  63.  People  changed  location 
and  often  were  faced  with  an  entirely  new  lifestyle  as 
expressed  in  "The  Young  Emigrants,”  page  61,  and  in  the 
excerpt  "Lost  in  the  Barrens,”  page  65.  The  problems 
encountered  in  homesteading  are  discussed  in  detail 
through  the  prose  selection  "Pioneer  Girl,”  page  52,  as 
well  as  a  poem  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  "The  Squatter,” 
page  56.  These  selections  will  help  the  students  to 
become  more  familiar  with  their  heritage  as  experienced 
by  various  individuals,  including  those  of  their  own  age. 


SPIL/R 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  sampling  and  comprehending  stories 

related  to  the  theme 

—  fiction: 

Life  in  Acadia  p.  28 
The  Laziest  Man  p.  36 

—  poetry: 

Evangeline  p.  34 
Acadian  Lullaby  p.  40 

•  developing  writmg  skills 

•  writing  sentences  based  on  pictures 

p.  33 

•  writing  answers  to  questions  about 

folk  tales  p.  36 

•  rewriting  sentences  to  include  adjec¬ 

tive  phrases  p.  38 

•  completing  sentences  p.  39 

•  preparing  notes  p.  40 

•  writing  research  questions  p.  42 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  47 


Products 

Speaking 

•  presenting  an  oral  report  p.  39 
Writing 

•  writing  a  folk  tale  p.  44,  p.  36 

•  preparing  reports  on  Nova  Scotia  his¬ 

tory  p.  39 

•  making  a  recipe  booklet  p.  42 
Research 

•  research  information  about  Nova 

Scotia  p.  40 

•  researching  current  events  p.  40 

•  researching  Acadian  family  life  p.  42 

•  making  a  field  trip  to  appreciate  Can¬ 

ada’s  cultural  heritage  p.  43 

Drama 

•  dramatizing,  based  on  a  selection 

p.  41,  p.  46 

•  learning  to  sing  a  lullaby  p.  46 
Art 

•  drawing  maps  p.  40 

•  making  food  posters  p.  42 

•  preparing  Acadian  foods  p.  42 


Sung  by  the  Pines  of  the  Forest 

Focus: 

pioneer  life 

Topics: 

•  family  co-operation  •  crafts  •  history 
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SPIR/R 


Objectives 


locate  specific  information  by  read¬ 
ing  to  find  supporting  details 
reconstruct  information  by  record¬ 
ing/organizing  information  in  a 
chart 

'  gain  literal  and  inferential  com¬ 
prehension  of  sequence  of  events 
'  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond 
to  picturesque  language 

■  gain  understanding  of  details  which 

establish  setting 

■  gain  understanding  of  details  which 

lead  to  characterization 


Experiences 


•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Lost  in  the  Barrens  p.  65 

—  poetry: 

The  Squatter  p.  56 

—  nonfiction: 

letters  (Pioneer  Girl)  p.  52 
If  You  Lived  in  Pioneer  Days 
p.  58 

letter  (The  Young  Emigrants) 

p.  61 

A  Pioneer  Village  p.  63 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 

tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  45 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 

•  making  an  oral  presentation  p.  56 

•  observing  a  craft-making  session 

p.  49 


Writing 

•  preparing  a  dictionary  p.  44 

•  writing  plays  p.  45 

•  writing  letters  p.  49,  p.  54 

•  writing  poetry  p.  51 

•  writing  a  cookbook  p.  57 


Research 

•  researching  wool-making  p.  52,  p.  60 

•  researching  food-preserving  p.  54, 

p.  62 

•  researching  pioneer  jobs  p.  56 

•  researching  the  Cree  heritage  p.  57 


Drama 

•  dramatizing  a  situation  based  on  a 

selection  p.  52,  p.  57 

•  holding  a  Pioneer  Day  p.  58 


Art 


■  creating  pioneer  people  p.  44 

■  drawing  pictures  based  on  descrip¬ 

tions  p.  51 

■  drawing  a  floor  plan  p.  49,  p  55 

■  making  a  utensil  container  p.  52 

>  constructing  a  model  village  p.  56, 

p.  64 

•  illustrating  a  cookbook  p.  57 

>  carrying  out  a  pioneer  craft  activity 

p.  58,  p.  71 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  students 

Main  Objective 

will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading  to 
find  supporting  details 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing  in 
a  chart 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  gain  literal  and 

and  Stmcture 

inferential  comprehension 
of  sequence  of  events 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  appreciate,  understand, 

of  Language 

and  respond  to 
picturesque  language 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details: 

-  which  establish 
setting 

-  which  lead  to 
characterization 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  read  the  chapter  introduction  and 
examine  the  illustration  on  page  50  of  their  text. 
Encourage  discussion  of  the  questions  posed  and  further 
questioning  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Help  them  to  use 
their  imaginations  as  they  discuss  the  way  pioneer 
children  lived.  With  the  class,  prepare  a  timetable  for  two 
average  days  (one  school  and  one  weekend)  in  a  grade 
five  student’s  life.  Where  after-school  activities  occur, 
simply  list  the  variety  in  brackets  and  the  approximate 
time  block  each  will  fill.  As  the  class  works  through  the 
selections,  students  can  prepare  a  possible  timetable  for  a 
pioneer  person  of  their  own  age,  using  the  information 
given  in  the  selections,  and  compare  lifestyles. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Students  could  prepare  a  pioneer  dictionary  in  which 
they  define  and  illustrate  words  pertaining  to  pioneer  life. 
Before  the  students  begin  this  activity,  provide  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  brainstorm  the  pioneer  vocabulary 
they  already  know.  You  might  divide  the  class  into  groups 
to  research  areas  such  as  clothing,  food  and  its 
preparation,  crafts,  homes,  and  farming. 

2.  Contact  your  local  library  for  films  about  pioneer  days. 
Set  up  a  corner  where  students  could  watch  the  films 
singly  or  in  pairs.  (The  films  should  provide  useful 
research  material  for  the  dictionary.) 

3.  Provide  coffee  stirrers,  tongue  depressors,  contruction 
paper,  fabric,  pipe  cleaners,  and  wool  for  the  students  to 
use  in  creating  their  own  pioneer  people  in  authentic 
dress.  Suitable  pictures  posted  around  the  room  will  help 
the  students  in  making  their  costumes.  As  the  group 
working  on  the  clothing  section  of  the  dictionary 
completes  its  work,  the  various  articles  of  clothing  can  be 
named. 
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4.  Have  students  write  a  short  play  about  pioneer  times. 
They  can  work  in  small  groups,  writing  parts  for  each  of 
the  pioneer  people  their  group  is  in  the  process  of  making. 
Allow  the  students  to  produce  their  plays. 

5.  Have  available  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following 
titles  for  extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

*Ahoy:  An  Atlantic  Magazine  for  Children .  2021 
Brunswick  Street,  Ste.  209B,  Halifax.  N.S.  B3K  2Y6. 

A  general  interest  magazine  from  the  Maritimes, 
includes,  stories,  games,  anecdotes  and  drawings. 

Gr.  2-8. 

‘Armstrong,  Audrey  I.  Harness  In  the  Parlour:  A  Book  of 
Early  Canadian  Fact  and  Folklore.  Musson.  1974. 

A  collection  of  short  articles  on  the  customs  and 
practices  of  pioneers. 

Gr.  5-12. 

*Cook,  Lyn.  The  Magical  Miss  Mittens .  Macmillan.  1974. 
Magic  red  mittens  unlock  the  doors  to  historic  events  in 
maritime  history  for  three  children.  Flashbacks  include 
Champlain  and  Port  Royal,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  and  the  Vikings  in  Newfoundland. 

Gr.  5-8. 

‘Cormack,  Barbara  Villy.  Westward  Ho:  1903 .  Macmillan. 
1967. 

A  novel  set  in  the  early  20th  century  about  a  group  of 
British  settlers’  experiences  en  route  to  Canada  and  in 
settling  the  frontier. 

Gr.  4-8. 

‘Corriveau,  Monique.  The  Wapiti.  Macmillan.  1968. 
Young  Matthew  spends  several  of  his  teenage  years 
among  the  Huron  Indians  of  New  France,  and  is  later 
able  to  shape  the  fortunes  of  the  young  colony. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Creighton,  Helen.  Bluenose  Ghosts.  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson.  1957. 

A  collection  of  supernatural  lore  from  Nova  Scotia. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

‘Creighton,  Helen.  Maritme Folksongs .  Breakwater. 

1979. 

Folksongs  from  Down  East. 

All  ages. 

‘Ferguson,  Charles  B.  Place  Names  and  Places  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Mika.  1974. 

A  collection  of  more  than  2300  place  names  with  their 
derivations  and  a  short  history  of  each  community. 
General. 


‘Freeman,  Bill.  First  Spring  on  the  Grand  Banks.  Lorimer. 
1978. 

An  adventure  story  set  in  a  19th  century  Newfoundland 
outport. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

‘Greene,  Marion.  Canal  Bay.  Macmillan.  1959. 

An  involved  mystery  story  set  in  Bytown  during  the 
early  19th  century,  with  a  young  Irish  canal  worker  as 
the  protagonist. 

Gr.  5-8. 

‘Guillet,  Edwin  C.  Pioneer  Days  In  Upper  Canada.  U.T.P. 
1964. 

An  account  of  social  life,  customs,  sport  and  recreation 
in  Upper  Canada. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Leitch,  Adelaide.  Lukey  Paul  From  Labrador .  Macmillan. 
1964. 

A  10  year  old  living  in  Labrador  in  1893,  stows  away  on 
a  ship  and  learns  a  lesson. 

Gr.  3-6. 

‘Maillet,  Antoine.  The  Tale  of  Don  L'Orignal.  Clarke, 
Irwin.  1978. 

Antoine  Maillet  is  an  Acadian  artist  who  writes  in  the 
French  dialect.  This  book  is  a  translation  of  a  traditional 
Acadian  fable. 

Grade  4  and  up. 

‘Marshall,  Ingeborg.  The  Red  Ochre  People .  Douglas  & 
McIntyre.  1977. 

A  study  of  the  now  extinct  Beothuk  people  of 
Newfoundland. 

Gr.  3-8. 

‘Neenng,  Rosemary  and  Stan  Garrod.  Life  In  Acadia . 
Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside.  1976. 

An  account  of  17th  century  life  in  Acadia. 

Gr.  7-9. 

‘Nightingale,  Marie.  Out  of  Old  Nova  Scotia  Kitchens. 
Burns  &  MacEachern.  1971. 

A  collection  of  traditional  recipes  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  stories  of  people  who  cooked  them. 

General. 

'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Sung  by  the  Pines  of  the 
Forest"  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

Pages  26-27.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  28.  The  excerpt  from  "Life  in  Acadia"  and  the 
activities  connected  with  it  describe  the  difficult  life  of 
any  settler  even  in  an  established  home. 

3.  Page  33.  The  history  of  Canadian  place  names 
encourages  students  to  understand  geographic  word 
origins. 


5.  Page  34.  The  excerpt  from  the  poem  "Evangeline" 
describes  the  unpredictability  of  settlement  in  a  young 
land. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

Pages  50-51.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  theme 

1.  Page  52.  The  excerpt  "Pioneer  Girl"  describes  a  young 
girl’s  experiences  in  moving  to  the  sparsely  settled 
prairies  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  building  a 
home. 


4.  Page  56.  The  poem  "The  Squatter"  illustrates  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  the  work  in  establishing  a  home. 


7.  Page  36.  In  "The  Laziest  Man,"  his  indolence  contrasts 
with  the  industry  of  the  pioneer.  This  folk  tale  leads 
students  to  an  exploration  of  the  folk  tale  genre.  In  this 
context  adjective  phrases  are  explored. 


6.  Page  58.  "If  You  Lived  In  Pioneer  Days"  is  an  article 
about  the  many  aspects  of  pioneer  life  that  demanded 
group  co-operation  and  tremendous  industry. 


8.  Page  61.  "The  Young  Emigrants"  describes  the 
contrasts  a  woman  experiences  between  her  life  in 
England  and  her  life  in  a  new  land. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 

9.  Page  63.  “Pioneer  Village"  illustrates  the  daily  tasks 
which  a  settler  needed  to  master  for  his  /  her  new 
environment. 


10.  Page  40.  The  heritage  of  a  baby  in  any  country  is  the 
lullaby.  In  “Acadian  Lullaby"  the  harsh  environment 
contrasts  with  the  soothing  lullaby. 


12.  Page  39.  The  grammar  activity  on  use  of  pronouns 
found  in  the  subject  or  predicate  can  be  used  as  a  content 
review  activity  by  finding  these  in  any  selection  of  this 
theme. 


11.  Page  65.  The  excerpt  from  “Lost  in  the  Barrens” 
describes  the  excitement  that  can  come  from 
resettlement  in  a  more  rugged  environment. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  Pioneer  Girl  / 52 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  describes  homesteading  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  young  girl  who  is  writing  to  her  grandmother  of 
her  experiences.  Ask  the  students  if  any  of  them  have 
ever  moved  to  a  new  area  and  written  to  old  friends  or 
relatives  about  their  move. 

Encourage  the  exchange  of  personal  experiences  in 
settling  in  new  areas. 

By  discussion,  help  the  students  to  recall  the  kinds  of 
things  they  wrote  or  told  old  friends  about.  Have  each 
student  write  a  brief  description  of  a  place  they  like, 
exchange  it  with  a  classmate  who  makes  a  drawing  from 
the  description.  This  exercise  should  emphasize  the 
importance  of  informative  details. 

Have  the  students  read  to  see  how  the  writer’s  use  of 
detail  helps  the  reader  see  clearly  what  she  describes. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  bedding  need  to  be  put  away  in  an  orderly 
fashion?  (Otherwise,  there  was  no  room  to  move.) 

•  How  did  changes  in  weather  affect  daily  pioneer  life?  (In 
both  farming  and  building,  the  weather  affected  the  land 
and  the  tools,  and  sometimes  work  had  to  be  suspended 
till  the  weather  improved.) 

•  How  did  the  children  feel  about  the  chores  they  did? 
(They  seemed  to  be  very  willing  to  do  their  share.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  55  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  establish 
setting 

•  Refer  to  the  discussion  of  students'  own  experiences 
and  the  descriptions  they  wrote  in  the  Starting  Points. 

•  Point  out  the  fact  that  the  pictures  that  were  the  easiest 
to  draw  were  those  based  on  detailed  information. 

•  Have  the  students  reread  the  selection  noting  the  detail 
given  by  the  author. 

•  Have  the  students  chart  the  details  under  the  headings: 
Food,  Chores,  House  Interior  and  Furnishings,  Building, 
Recreation. 

•  Lead  a  discussion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  details  used. 

Vocabulary 
Page  52 

•  We  had  to  coax  the  calf  to  drink  after  inserting  our 
fingers  in  its  mouth. 

Page  53 

•  I  was  shown  how  to  handle  the  oxen  to  harrow  a  good 
seed  bed,  while  father  sowed  from  a  big  bag  tied  round 
his  waist. 

Page  54 

•  Then  we  loaded  them  onto  the  stoneboat,  drawn  by  the 
oxen. 

•  Father  shifted  the  sods  where  necessary  to  keep  the 
walls  straight  and  plumbed. 

Page  55 

•  For  the  concrete  ceiling,  we  are  using  the  boards  from 
the  shanty  we  stayed  in  before. 

To  develop  word  meanings  use  the  following  strategy. 
Have  students  search  around  in  the  context  for  clues  to 
the  meanings  of  words  and  then  try  to  find  a  reasonable 
synonym. 
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For  example  students  might  respond: 

inserting  -  . . .  coax  the  calf  to  drink . . .  fingers  in  its 
mouth. 

Synonym:  putting  in 

harrow  -  ...  a  good  seed  bed,  while  father  sowed. 

. .  .  the  harrows  tipped  up  . . .  father  came  to  release  the 
harrows .  . . 

Synonym:  plow  (v);  equipment  used  in  plowing  (n). 
stoneboat  -  . . .  loaded  them  on . . .  drawn  by  the  oxen. 
Synonym:  heavy  cart 
plumbed  -  straight 
Synonym:  straight 

concrete  -  . . .  we  are  using  the  boards  from  the  shanty. 
Synonym:  solid 

(Students  might  initially  expect  “concrete"  to  mean 
something  made  from  cement.  Here,  context  will  overrule 
their  initial  assumption.  It  is  very  important  for  students 
to  learn  to  rely  on  context  and  reinterpret  meanings 
accordingly.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  letter  to  Maryanne,  telling  her 
about  modern  life  and  how  it  differs  from  hers. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  a  guest  from  a  museum,  a  pioneer  village,  a  craft 
group,  or  a  senior  citizens'  lodge  visit  your  classroom  to 
demonstrate  traditional  pioneer  crafts. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  floor  plan  of  the  sod  house  in 
this  selection  (To  do,  page  55,  student  text) 
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2.  The  Squatter /56 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  describes  the  quiet  contentment  of  the 
squatter  when  his  day's  chores  are  done,  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  and  his  daydreams  in  the  dusk. 

Make  sure  students  understand  that  a  definition  of  a 
squatter  is  a  person  who  settles  on  public  land  in  order  to 
acquire  ownership,  an  accepted  practice  in  pioneer  days. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  advantages  of  the  squatter 
system  from  the  individual's  and  the  government's  point 
of  view.  (The  individual  acquired  farming  property  with 
no  cash  outlay  and  the  government  saw  lands  which  had 
previously  lam  idle  providing  work  and  food  for  the 
population.)  Encourage  the  students  to  share  experiences 
in  which  they  have  been  involved  in  a  work  project 
(perhaps  in  a  group)  and  the  sense  of  satisfaction  and  well 
being  that  has  come  out  of  a  good  job  well  done. 

As  you  read  the  poem,  have  them  listen  for  the  kind  of 
language  the  poet  uses  to  create  the  dreamy,  contented 
mood  of  the  squatter. 


Talking  Points 

•  Does  the  poet  give  you  a  feeling  of  the  squatter’s 
ownership  throughout  the  poem?  How?  {“his  cabin 
door,"  “his  meal,"  “his  axe,"  “his  old  horse,"  “his 
buckwheat  patch,"  "his  good  hay,"  “his  lamp.") 

•  How  does  the  author  tell  you  the  squatter’s  mood? 
("lounges  forth,"  "slowly  fills  his  pipe  and  smokes  and 
dreams,"  "The  squatter  is  dreaming.") 

•  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  squatter  is  anything  but  a 
dreamer?  (he  has  built  a  "snake  fence;"  he  has  built  a 
cabin;  his  chores  are  "all  done,"  "fresh  white  chips"  from 
his  work  with  the  axe  can  be  seen;  he  has  built  a  log 
barn  -  detail  about  roof  indicates  he  did  it  with  his  own 
hands;  he  has  planted  buckwheat;  he  has  harvested  hay; 
he  has  fashioned  furnishings  for  his  cabin  and  has  built  in 
the  "luxury"  of  a  window) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is  as 
follows : 


appreciate,  understand  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 


•  Have  the  students  read  the  poem  themselves. 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  mood  of  the  poem,  i.e. 
how  does  it  make  them  feel? 

•  Have  the  students  select  from  the  poem  words  and 
phrases  which  help  create  the  peaceful  mood,  i.e.  dusk, 
dewfall,  no  wind's  astir,  boughs  breathe  softly, 
breathless,  murmuring .  . .  and  so  on. 

•  Have  the  students  prepare  a  chart  using  as  their 
headings  the  senses  of  sight,  sound,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch,  and  filling  in  words  and  phrases  that  fit  under  each 
heading.  (Some  might  fit  under  more  than  one  heading.) *  * 

•  Discuss  the  charts  with  the  students  noting  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  number  of  vividly-worded  details  that  makes  the 
scene  clear  for  the  reader. 
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3.  If  You  Lived  in  Pioneer  Days  /58 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  down  as  many  adjectives  as 
they  can  to  describe  the  wind,  the  sun,  and  the  rain.  Have 
them  use  two  of  the  above  to  write  two  lines  of  a  poem, 
repeating  the  two  lines  in  a  different  mood.  For  example, 
if  one  of  their  choices  is  the  wind,  they  might  write  about 
the  gentle  wind  in  one  line  and  a  second  line  telling 
something  of  what  it  does.  Their  second  two-line  poem 
might  refer  to  the  howling  wind,  its  second  line 
describing  the  actions  of  that  type  of  wind. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  the  squatter  as  they  picture 
him,  the  clearing  as  it’s  described  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  or  the  scene  the  squatter  views  from  his  cabin 
door.  They  should  give  careful  thought  to  the  colors  they 
use  in  creating  their  scenes  -  colors  should  reflect  the 
mood. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Students  can  compare  the  way  W.B.  Yeats  creates  a 
similar  peaceful  mood  in  ‘  ‘The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree,  ’  ’ 
another  poem  in  which  an  individual  establishes  his  own 
living  space  in  the  wild. 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  provides  a  detailed  account  of  the  types  of 
chores  done  in  pioneer  times  and  the  way  each  member 
of  the  family  did  his  or  her  share  of  work. 

Suggest  that  the  students  think  about  the  tasks  that  have 
to  be  done  in  their  own  homes,  (their  chores  and  the  tasks 
their  parents  perform).  When  the  students  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  tasks  they  are  familiar  with, 
classify  them  according  to  whether  they  involve  cleaning, 
home  maintenance,  food  preparation,  acquiring  clothes, 
or  providing  for  house-hold  needs.  Establish  from  the 
students'  own  experience  that  many  of  these  tasks  simply 
involve  going  to  a  store  to  buy  what  we  need,  turning  a 
knob,  pressing  a  button,  and  so  on. 

Encourage  the  students  to  predict  how  someone  in 
pioneer  times  acquired  a  new  pair  of  socks.  Have  the 
students  read  to  confirm  or  change  their  prediction  and  to 
find  out  more  about  the  lives  of  pioneers. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  was  used  to  dye  cloth  and  wool?  (flowers,  berries, 
and  roots  boiled  and  stirred  in  a  large  pot) 

•  How  do  you  think  pioneer  people  felt  about  their  busy 
lives?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

.  In  what  ways  was  pioneer  life  the  same  and  in  what 
ways  was  it  different  from  the  life  of  a  young  person 
today?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  chores  of  yesterday,  such  as  spinning, 
weaving,  and  knitting  are  crafts  and  hobbies  today.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  60  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


Art 

•  Have  the  students  weave  a  pencil  holder,  utensil 
keeper: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

reconstruct  information  by  recording /organizing 
information  in  a  chart 


•  Refer  to  the  students’  classification  of  modern  tasks. 

•  Have  them  read  the  selection  to  find  out  where  those 
same  tasks  are  mentioned  and  how  they  would  have  been 
done  by  pioneers. 

•  Using  information  from  the  selection,  have  students 
prepare  a  chart  of  pioneer  tasks  and  the  people  who 
would  perform  them,  as  follows: 


Father 

Mother 

Grandmother 

Children 

planting 

spinning 

carding 

gathering 

flax 

baking  bread 

wool 

flowers, 

making 

churning 

spinning 

berries, 

wheels  and 

butter 

roots 

looms 

weeding 

knitting 

making 

making  soap 

spinning 

dishes 

making 

candles 

weeding 

1.  Select  a 

plastic 

container. 


2.  Cut  an 
even  number 
of  slits 
from  top  to 
bottom. 


tops. 


weaving  with 
yarn. 

Vary  colors. 


Qualities  needed: 


strength 

patience 

skill 

good  eyesight 

patience 

skill 

with  hands 

patience 

skill 

with  hands 

energy 

with  hands 

energy 

•  Students  will  need  to  make  inferences  about  which 
member  of  the  family  performed  a  particular  task. 

•  Have  the  students  extend  the  chart  by  listing  at  least 
one  quality  each  family  member  would  need  to  do  his  or 
her  job. 


5.  Completed 
attractive 
"Basket" 
container! 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students,  working  in  small  groups,  write  and 
produce  a  playlet  to  take  place  in  pioneer  times.  The 
dramatic  situation  can  focus  on  the  fact  that  a  child  in  the 
family  is  sick.  Students  should  be  aware  of  the  dramatic 
possibilites  of  this  situation  in  pioneer  times  (i.e.  no 
phone,  no  drugstore,  no  rapid  means  of  transportation,  no 
antibiotics).  In  what  ways  will  the  play  be  different  than  if 
it  were  set  in  modern  times? 


Research 

•  Have  the  students  show  diagramatically  the  steps  that 
raw  wool  goes  through  in  order  to  become  an  article  of 
clothing.  (To  do,  page  60,  student  text) 
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4.  The  Young  Emigrants/61  * 

□  □□ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Catherine  Parr 
Traill  to  her  family  in  England,  telling  them  about  her  new 
home  in  Canada. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 


Suggest  to  the  students  that  they  are  relocating  in  a 
different  country  with  very  different  weather  conditions 
and  a  lifestyle  which  is  totally  different  from  what  they  are 
used  to  (i.e.  farm  living  as  opposed  to  city  living).  How 
would  they  feel?  What  would  their  fears  be?  What  would 
they  be  excited  about?  Have  the  students  discuss  this 
hypothetical  situation  and  predict  their  reactions.  Have 
the  students  listen  as  the  teacher  reads  to  find 
information  about  the  new  home  of  two  young  people  and 
how  they  reacted  to  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  “unsuitable"  about  a  Canadian  log  cabin? 
(slanting  roof  of  upper  rooms  where  a  person  can  stand 
upright  only  in  the  middle) 

•  Was  the  log  cabin  similar  or  different  to  the  Traills’  home 
in  England?  How  do  you  know?  (The  new  home  “formed  a 
striking  contrast"  with  the  old.) 

•  Would  the  cabin  have  been  built  near  the  stream  and 
the  wood  because  the  location  was  pretty  or  practical? 
Give  reasons.  (The  water  would  have  been  used  for 
drinking  and  washing;  the  trees  would  have  been  used  for 
firewood  and  building.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  62  of  the  student  text. 


*  Information  to  Note 

The  writing  style  and  vocabulary  of  this  selection  may  make  it  difficult 
to  understand  for  some  students.  For  further  help  in  teaching  this 
selection,  consult  the  vocabulary  strategies  presented  in  the  lesson 
plan. 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Recall  with  students  the  Starting  Point  in  which  they 
discussed  relocation  to  a  new  country. 

•  Have  them  read  the  selection  to  find  out  what  aspects  of 
life  in  Canada  are  different  for  Catherine  from  her  life  in 
England. 

•  Form  the  students  into  two  groups  and  have  them  skim 
the  selection,  one  group  listing  details  describing  the  site 
of  the  house,  the  other  listing  interior  details. 

•  Discuss  the  two  lists,  evaluating  them  for  completeness 
and  eliciting  from  students  the  effectiveness  of  the  detail 
in  helping  them  create  a  picture  in  their  minds. 

Vocabulary 
Page  61 

•  The  situation  of  our  dwelling  is  remarkably  pleasant. 
Page  62 

•  We  therefore  lay  up  in  this  root-house,  a  store  of 
vegetables  of  every  kind  for  the  house. 

•  Indeed  it  was  but  a  desolate-looking  place,  though  most 
agreeably  situated. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  examples  of 
difficult  sentences  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  paraphrase  each  sentence.  They  should 
translate  the  antiquated  structures  of  the  sentences  into 
structures  and  words  they  are  familiar  with.  To  help  them 
do  this  have  them  discuss  what  they  think  the  place 
actually  looked  like,  using  the  information  given  in  the 
letter.  Have  them  try  to  paint  a  vivid  image  in  their  minds. 
As  they  describe  their  image,  build  on  it  by  eliciting  from 
them  any  small  details  they  have  left  out.  The  more 
complete  their  picture  is  the  better  will  be  their 
paraphrase. 
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5.  A  Pioneer  Village  /63 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  students  draw  the  Traill  dwelling  in  its  setting. 
Have  them  label  the  parts  of  the  dwelling  (and 
out-buildngs)  that  are  mentioned  in  the  selection. 

Research 

•  Have  students  research  methods  used  by  pioneers  to 
preserve  food  and  be  prepared  to  tell  the  class  about  it. 
(To  do,  page  62,  student  text) 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  a  letter  to  a  hypothetical  friend  in  a 
country  very  different  from  Canada.  Have  them  describe 
their  house,  its  location,  and  any  features  that  would 
interest  a  person  in  a  totally  different  culture. 


Starting  Points 

This  non-fiction  selection  describes  a  pioneer  village  in 
words  and  pictures.  Ask  students  if  any  of  them  have  ever 
visited  a  pioneer  village.  If  so,  ask  them  to  draw  on  their 
personal  experience  to  tell  the  class  what  they  remember 
about  it,  i.e.  the  various  buildings  they  saw  and  the  tasks 
they  saw  being  performed. 

If  none  of  the  students  has  had  the  above  experience,  ask 
the  students  to  recall  what  they  have  learned  so  far  about 
pioneer  life.  Have  pictures  of  a  pioneer  village  available  to 
aid  recall. 

Through  discussion  of  such  topics  as  transportation,  food, 
furniture,  and  clothing  (shoes),  elicit  from  the  students 
what  they  might  expect  to  find:  buildings  such  as  a 
blacksmith’s  shop,  a  mill  for  grinding  flour,  a  carpenter’s 
shop  (for  large  articles  of  furniture),  or  a  cobbler’s  shop. 

Have  the  students  read  the  selection  and  examine  the 
pictures  to  find  out  if  their  predictions  of  what  might  be  in 
a  pioneer  village  are  correct.  They  should  also  be  aware  of 
what  is  involved  in  starting  a  village  -  what  kind  of 
location  would  they  look  for,  what  would  they  do  first? 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  would  butter  be  made  everyday?  (Fresh  cream  was 
used  and  the  cream  couldn't  be  kept  for  long  without 
going  sour.) 

•  Why  were  "do-it-yourself”  projects  a  necessity  in 
pioneer  times?  (Articles  were  not  manufactured  as  they 
are  today.) 

•  What  might  be  the  advantages  of  a  frame  house  over  a 
cabin?  (size  of  cabin  would  be  limited  by  size  of  logs, 
whereas  frame  house  could  be  bigger;  frame  house  was 
probably  warmer  -  fewer  chinks  to  fill;  frame  house  could 
probably  have  larger  windows) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  64  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  thrs  selection  rs 
as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  rnferentral  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 


•  Recall  with  the  students  the  Starting  Point  in  which 
they  predicted  the  types  of  buildings  that  would  be  found 
in  a  village. 

•  Have  them  read  the  selection  to  see  if  the  existence  of 
these  buildings  is  stated  or  implied. 

•  Have  them  skim  the  selection  to  find  any  other  types  of 
buildings  that  would  have  existed. 

•  Discuss  with  them  the  way  a  village  might  have  begun. 
Have  them  skim  the  selection  again  to  see  in  what  order 
the  various  building  projects  might  be  done  as  the  village 
grew: 

log  cabin  built  -  wood  cut,  corners  interlocked  and 

joints  chinked,  chimneys  and  fireplace 
built,  roof  shingles  made 

frame  house  made 
cabin  becomes  pigsty 

barn  is  built  -  logs  cut,  neighbors  held  “bee,"  men  built 
and  women  provided  food 
craftspersons  set  up  shop 
traders  set  up  stores 

church  and  church  hall  were  built  for  worship 
and  entertainment 
land  was  cleared 

for  farming  -  trees  cut,  good  wood  selected,  stumps 
burned,  ashes  sold 

•  You  may  wish  to  have  students  note  only  the  major 
chronological  events,  filling  in  the  details  as  a  class. 


Vocabulary 
Page  64 

•  Clearing  the  land  required  a  tremendous  amount  of 
physical  labor. 

To  broaden  students’  conceptual  base,  use  the  following 
strategy.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  contrast  with 
physical  labor.  Have  them  list  professions  where  physical 
labor  dominates  and  professions  where  mental  labor  is 
dominant.  What  kinds  of  professions  fall  between  these 
two  extremes? 
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6.  Lost  in  the  Barrens  /65 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  students  research  specific  tasks  in  the  pioneer 
village,  e.g.  miller,  smith,  cobbler,  harness-maker.  They 
should  find  out  about  one  major  task  done  by  one  of  these 
people  and  make  notes  showing  in  what  order  various 
components  of  the  job  are  done  in  order  for  it  to  be 
completed  successfully. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  students  use  their  research  notes  from  the  above 
activity  to  make  a  brief  presentation  to  the  class. 
Presentations  should  be  in  the  first  person,  along  the  lines 
of,  '  'When  I  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  the  first  thing  I  do  is ...  ” 

•  Have  students  make  a  model  pioneer  village  for  the 
classroom  (To  do,  page  64,  student  text) 


Starting  Points 

“Lost  in  the  Barrens"  tells  the  story  of  an  orphaned  boy 
who  leaves  his  city  boarding  school  to  live  with  his  uncle 
in  the  far  North. 

Ask  the  students  if  any  of  them  have  ever  had  any  kind  of 
camping  experience.  Have  them  tell  about  their  personal 
experiences.  Have  the  students  describe  the  places 
where  they  camped  (for  variety  -  and  in  some  cases 
necessity  -  city  day  camps  could  be  included).  Ask  the 
rest  of  the  students  to  evaluate  their  descriptions  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  description  made  the  setting  seem 
real. 

Have  the  students  read  the  story  to  find  out  about  Jamie 
Macnair's  experiences  and  see  if  the  details  used  help  the 
reader  to  understand  setting  and  character.  (To  do,  page 
70,  student  text) 


Talking  Points 

•  Until  Jamie  received  his  uncle's  letter,  he  appeared  to 
be  content  at  his  boarding  school.  How  did  the  letter 
trigger  a  change  in  his  feelings?  (It  brought  back  the 
death  of  his  parents,  made  him  aware  of  his  aloneness, 
and  the  fact  that  the  boarding  school  could  never  be  a  real 
home  to  him.) 

•  How  do  you  think  Angus  Macnair  was  different  from 
Jamie’s  teachers  at  boarding  school?  (probably  bigger, 
rougher  in  appearance,  very  energetic) 

•  Does  Uncle  Angus’  letter  to  Jamie  reveal  anything 
positive  or  negative  about  his  character?  (It  reveals  his 
care  and  concern  for  the  boy.) 

•  Jamie  might  have  felt  isolated  and  deprived  in  the 
two-room  cabin  so  far  from  civilization.  Do  you  think  he 
did?  (No,  the  cabin  was  comfortable  and  equipped  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Jamie  and  his  uncle,  and  Jamie  had  his 
friend,  Awasin,  for  company.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  70  of  the  student  text. 
(Students  may  need  help  in  selecting  descriptions  -  they 
can  be  of  persons  or  places.  Assist  them  by  having  them 
scan  the  selection  and  note  the  parts  where  clear  pictures 
form  in  their  minds  of  what  is  being  described.  Have 
them  note  the  details  that  help  draw  the  clear  picture.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  to  be  presented  in  this 
selection  is  as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization  and  which  establish  setting 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  when  students  described 
places  where  they  had  camped,  and  others  evaluated 
their  descriptions  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  the 
setting  seemed  real. 

•  Have  students  repeat,  or  repeat  for  them,  one  or  two  of 
the  better  descriptions  and  elicit  from  students  an 
explanation  of  why  the  description  is  clear. 

•  Have  students  list  details  used  in  the  description(s). 

•  Have  them  chart  the  use  of  detail  in  this  excerpt, 
making  one  column  for  detail  about  character  (help  the 
students  to  make  necessary  inferences),  and  one  for  detail 
about  setting.  For  example: 


Character 

Setting 

Angus - 

exciting  (‘  'almost  a 

Legend’’) 

able  to  do  many  things 
(trader,  schooner 
master,  trapper) 
honest  (admitted  he  could 
no  longer  keep  Jamie  at 
school) 

generous  (ticket  and 
money  for  the  trip) 
warm  hearted  (hoping  I 
would  come) 

tamaracks  greening 
loons  cried  shrilly 
dark  forest/prairie  farmlands 
rough  shanties  and  forest 

Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Students  (girls  as  well  as  boys)  could  work  in  pairs  to 
discuss  their  approach  to,  and  then  dramatize,  their 
choice  from  the  following  situations: 

Awasin  teaches  Jamie  to  track  through  the  woods. 
Jamie  meets  Angus  for  the  first  time. 

Jamie  talks  to  a  room-mate  at  boarding  school  about  his 
telegram  and  expected  journey. 

Jamie  meets  Awasin  for  the  first  time  at  the  Cree 
village. 

Research 

•  Investigate  Cree  heritage  and  determine  which  skills 
the  pioneers  probably  learned  from  the  Canadian  Indian. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  create  a  class  cookbook!  The  recipes  can 
be  made  from  edible  Canadian  weeds,  can  be  a  family’s 
traditional  recipe,  or  can  be  Canadian  Indian.  When 
students  are  ready  to  submit  a  recipe,  the  copies  can  be 
glued  into  a  notebook,  and  illustrated. 


•  When  the  charts  are  complete,  have  the  students  extend 
them  by  looking  through  magazines  and  newspapers  to 
find  pictures  they  would  use  to  illustrate  the  characters 
and  setting. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

Pioneer  day  -  in  the  classroom  the  students  could  be 
persuaded  to  dress  in  pioneer  clothes  (teacher  too). 

If  it  is  possible  to  prepare  at  school,  or  bring  in  donations, 
a  pioneer  lunch  of  home-made  bread,  soup,  and  apple  pie 
would  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  students  can  be  asked  to  write  ten  activities  carried 
out  on  a  daily  basis  by  a  pioneer  child,  as  well  as  ten 
activities  carried  out  by  the  student  who  is  writing  the 
list. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

Use  the  ‘  ‘ Summary  Activity'  ’ ,  page  71 ,  of  the  student 
text.  With  your  help,  the  students  can  carry  out  an 
activity  that  pioneers  would  have  performed.  They  can 
look  through  the  selections  for  possible  activities.  Some 
are  butter-making,  wool-carding,  and  candle-making. 
Ask  them  what  others  they  could  try. 


Pioneer  Child 

Me 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

Things  the  pioneer 
didn’t  have 
to  worry  about 

Things 

difficult  for  me 
today 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

In  Hot  Water 


OVERVIEW 

The  English  language  is  replete  with  exciting  words  and 
expressions.  Where  skill  is  needed  is  in  finding  the  best 
words,  idioms,  and  expressions  to  suit  the  purpose.  In 
this  chapter,  students  will  have  many  opportunities  to 
learn  about  word  associations  and  connotations  and 
develop  some  appreciation  for  the  richness  of  the  English 
language. 

The  poem  "Associations,”  page  74,  by  Eve  Merriam 
discusses  her  interpretation  of  words  based  on  personal 
pleasure  and  experiences.  A  grouping  of  five  limericks  in 
the  selection  "Limericks,”  page  84,  illustrates  clever 
word  usage  with  a  humorous  twist  at  the  end.  In  "What 
Can  You  Do  With  a  Word?”  page  75,  a  complex  machine 
which  produces  words  allows  the  student  to  think  about 
connotations,  moods,  and  pertinences  of  individual 
words.  Students  can  further  explore  their  language 
heritage  by  studying  "Idioms,”  page  86,  to  see  how  many 
are  already  part  of  their  everyday  language  through  their 
past  experiences  at  home,  at  play,  or  in  school.  In  "The 
Mathematical  Princess,”  page  88,  mathematical 
terminology  used  on  the  uninitiated  presents  a  barrier  to 
communication  that  is  removed  by  a  humble  shepherd's 
simple  and  appropriate  speech.  Both  from  a  humorous 
and  from  a  serious  point  of  view,  the  selections  should 
help  students  comprehend  the  power  and  versatility  of 
language. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  idiomatic  expressions 

•  understanding  words  from  other  lan¬ 

guages 

•  understanding  invented  words 

•  understanding  different  English 

dialects 

•  understanding  the  special  language 

of  baseball 

•  using  particular  words  for  particular 

subjects 

•  using  synonyms,  antonyms,  and 

homonyms 

•  avoiding  unnecessary  words 

•  avoiding  overused  words 

•  writing  story  beginnings 

•  using  details  to  build  stories 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

A  Hog  on  Ice  and  Other  Curious 
Expressions  p.  44 
Catcher  with  A  Glass  Arm  p.  50 

—  poetry: 

Waltzing  Matilda  p.  49 
Geography  p.  52 

•  developing  writing  skills 

•  organizing  questions  for  interviewing 

p.  47 

•  writing  expressions  based  on  dialect 

p.  48 

•  using  homonyms  to  complete  sen¬ 

tences  p.  53 

•  writing  sentences  using  synonyms 

p.  55 

•  completing  sentences  using 

homonyms  p.  55 

•  writing  sentences  using  homonyms 

p.  55 

•  rewriting  material  to  avoid  repetition 

p.  56 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  58 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  interviewing  p.  52 

Writing 

•  creating  idiomatic  expressions  p.  49 

•  writing  a  sports  commentary  p.  53 

•  writing  paragraphs  using  specialized 

language  p.  54,  p.  52 

•  writing  a  play  p.  54 

•  writing  stories  p.  57,  p.  57 

•  writing  a  paragraph  using  an  idioma¬ 

tic  expression  p.  44 

•  making  up  a  story  about  an  idiomatic 

expression  p  45 

•  writing  a  story  ending  p.  51 

•  rewriting  a  dialogue  p.  53 

•  writing  a  paragraph  avoiding  over¬ 

used  words  p.  55 

•  writing  speeches  p.  56 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  the  learning  of  a  word 

p.  51 

Art 

•  drawing  cartoons  based  on  idiomatic 

expression  p.  48 

•  composing  comic  strips  p.  56 

Research 

•  reading  about  word  history  p.  51 

•  reading  linguistically-oriented  mate¬ 

rials  p.  51,  p.  52 
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In  Hot  Water 


Focus: 

language 

Topics: 

•  communication  •  treatment  of  others 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


•  determine  the  author's  purpose  in 

terms  of  language 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  fig¬ 

urative  language  —  idioms 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

What  Can  You  Do  With  a  Word? 
p.  75 

The  Mathematical  Princess 

p.  88 

—  poetry: 

Associations  p.  74 

Limericks  p.  84 

—  nonfiction: 

Indians  p.  86 

discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 
tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 
developing  comprehension  skills 
(SKILL  POINTS) 

developing  vocabulary/word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 
additional  reading  on  the  theme 


N 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 
•  playing  a  word  association  game 

p.  62 


Language 

•  substituting  positive  language  for 

negative  p.  68 

•  writing  definitions  of  words  with 

multiple  meanings  p.  66 


Writing 

•  writing  a  verse  of  a  poem  p.  66 

•  writing  a  story  p.  68,  p.  83 

•  completing  limericks  p.  69 

•  creating  limericks  p.  69,  p.  85 

•  preparing  lists  of  words  associated 

with  a  hobby  p.  72,  p.  102 

•  preparing  a  dictionary  of  idioms 

p.  73,  p.  103 


Research 

•  researching  the  origins  of  idiomatic 

expressions  p.  62,  p.  70,  p.  87 

•  researching  mathematical  terms 

p.  72 


Drama 

•  dramatizmg  all  or  part  of  a  selection 

d.  72 


Art 

•  designing  posters  p.  62 

•  illustrating  words  with  multiple 

meanings  p.  62,  p.  66 

•  illustrating  onomatopoeic  words 

p.  68 

•  illustrating  idioms  p.  70 

•  creating  a  mobile  or  montage  p.  72 

•  illustrating  a  dictionary  of  idioms 

p.  73,  p.  103 
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OBJECTIVES 


The  students 

Main  Objective 

will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  determine  the  author's 

of  Language 

purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  simple  figurative 
language-idioms 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  read  the  chapter  introduction  in  their 
textbook.  Ask  them  if  they  have  ever  used  or  heard  used 
any  of  the  expressions  mentioned.  If  they  were  to 
interpret  those  expressions  literally,  what  would  they 
mean?  Encourage  discussion  of  language  use,  asking  the 
class  to  share  experiences  in  which  they  were  searching 
for  just  the  right  word  in  a  writing  exercise  and  finally 
found  it,  or  in  which  they  responded  orally  to  something 
and  were  told,  "That’s  it  exactly!"  How  did  they  feel? 
Conversely,  students  might  like  to  share  experiences  in 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  were  unable  to 
communicate  and  misunderstandings  occurred.  This 
discussion  should  help  students  acquire  a  sense  of  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  using  the  language  well.  Out  of 
their  discussion  could  come  a  series  of  posters  for  display 
around  the  room  during  the  unit.  One  group  would  be 
labelled,  "Howto  Say  It,  "the  other,  "How  NOT  to  Say 
It,"  and  scenes  depicting  the  various  situations  students 
have  described  could  be  represented. 

ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Out  of  the  posters  in  the  introduction  could  come  a 
brainstorming  session  in  which  students  list  as  many 
words  with  multiple  meanings  and  expressions  as  they 
can,  illustrating  them  to  make  more  posters  or  a  class 
booklet.  As  the  students  come  across  more  of  these  words 
and  expressions  during  their  work  in  this  unit,  they 
should  be  added  to  the  collection. 

2.  Play  a  word-association  game  with  the  students  every 
few  days.  Select  a  word.  The  first  student  states  a 
synonym  or  other  connotative  meaning  or  association  of 
the  given  word.  This  continues  until  every  student  has 
had  a  turn.  This  oral  game,  once  learned,  can  be  played  in 
three  minutes  or  so,  and  aids  in  enrichment,  the 
understanding  of  words,  and  logical  thinking. 

Example: 

apple  -red  -hot  -cold  -icicle  -stalactite,  etc. 

3.  Have  students  research  the  origins  of  idiomatic 
expressions,  noting  the  information  they  find  in  point 
form.  As  the  unit  progresses,  as  many  students  as 
possible  can  take  turns  presenting  their  material  orally. 
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4.  If  you  can  obtain  a  recording  of  the  classic  Abbott  and 
Costello  “Who’s  On  First?"  routine,  or  a  script  of  it,  it 
could  be  made  available  to  students  for  listening  to  or  for 
dramatizing  throughout  the  unit. 

5.  Have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  titles 
available  for  extended  reading. 
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Carroll,  Lewis .  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Scholastic  Book  Services.  1972. 

A  fantasy  series  of  adventures  which  befall  Alice  when 
she  follows  the  rabbit  down  the  rabbit-hole. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Carroll,  Lewis.  Through  The  Looking  Glass .  St.  Martin. 
1977. 

A  continuation  of  Alice’s  adventures  in  Wonderland. 
Gr.  4  and  up. 

Fitzgerald,  Cathleen.  Let's  Find  Out  About  Words. 
Franklin  Watts.  1971. 

An  easy-to-read  explanation  of  the  origin  of  some 
words. 

Gr.  2-5. 

*Green,  James  and  Arthur  Thomas.  A  First  Thesaurus, 
The  Word  Hunter’s  Companion .  Book  Society  of  Canada. 
1977. 

A  thesaurus  suitable  for  the  needs  of  Canadian 
elementary  school  students. 

Gr..4-7. 


Joslm,  Sesyle.  What  Do  You  Say  Dear?  Scholastic  Book 
Services. 

An  unusual  presentation  of  polite  oral  manners,  (also 
available:  What  Do  You  Do  Dear?) 

Gr.  K-4. 

Nurnberg,  Maxwell.  Wonders  in  Words.  Prentice-Hall. 
1968. 

An  introductory  study  which  presents  countries  of 
origin,  derivations,  and  relationships  of  about  500 
words. 

Gr.  4-9. 

Schwartz,  Alvin,  ed.  A  Twister  of  Twists,  a  Tangier  of 
Tongues.  Bantam.  1977. 

A  variety  of  tongue-twisters  and  alliterated  stories. 

Gr.  3-6. 

‘Schwarts,  George.  Soccer.  Collier  Macmillan.  1976. 

A  clear  description  of  rules,  violations,  and  strategies  of 
the  game. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

Sharp,  Harold.  Handbook  of  Pseudonyms  and  Personal 
Nicknames .  Scarecrow.  1972. 

A  reference  book  in  2  volumes  which  covers 
pseudonyms,  stage  names,  appellations,  nicknames, 
pen  names,  and  sobriquets. 

Reference. 

Young,  Chip.  The  Wild  Canadians.  Clarke  Irwin.  1975. 

A  humorous  fantasy  about  a  hockey  playoff  between 
teams  comprised  of  animals:  Harvey  Beaver  and 
Whitney  Lemming  commentating. 

Gr.  3-6. 

‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "In  Hot  Water"  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /B 

Pages  42-43.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  44.  "A  Hog  On  Ice  and  Other  Curious 
Expressions"  discusses  idiomatic  expressions  and 
introduces  the  idea  that  words  and  phrases  have 
associations  beyond  their  literal  meanings. 


3.  Page  46.  The  power  of  words  either  borrowed  from 
other  languages  or  coined  through  industrial  progress  is 
outlined.  By  interviewing  older  citizens,  the  student  can 
discover  first-hand  some  words  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  invented. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 

Pages  72-73.  Chapter  opener;  overview  of  theme 


2.  Page  74.  The  poem  "Associations"  illustrates  how  the 
words  home  and  tie  have  different  connotations  for  this 
baseball  buff. 


6.  Page  48.  The  song  "Waltzing  Matilda"  offers  examples 
of  dialect  and  illustrates  how  context  clues  can  be  used  to 
decipher  a  strange  word. 


4.  Page  75.  The  prose  selection  "What  Can  You  Do  With  a 
Word?"  reinforces  the  concept  that  words  have  special 
qualities  and  connotations  and  that  specific  words  need 
to  be  used  for  explicit  communication. 

5.  Page  84.  In  "Limericks,"  five  examples  show  how 
explicit  words  and  humorous  expression  paint  a  word 
picture. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

7.  Page  50.  A  list  of  words  and  expressions  can  be 
compiled  about  the  subject  baseball.  This  can  further 
extend  the  students'  awareness  of  word  categories  such 
as  dialects,  subject  words,  coined  words,  connotations. 


9.  Page  52.  The  poem  “Geography”  and  the  Nancy 
cartoon  offer  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  sound  of 
language  and  appreciate  misunderstandings  that  arise 
through  inappropriate  word  usage. 


11.  Page  54.  Discovering  redundant  words  and  overused 
expressions  will  assist  students  in  writing  progressively 
better  stories.  In  this  context,  writing  captivating 
opening  sentences  and  using  detail  are  explored. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 


8.  Page  86.  The  students  expand  their  comprehension 
and  the  power  of  words  through  the  discovery  and  use  of 
“Idioms.” 


10.  Page  88.  In  “The  Mathematical  Princess,”  a  prose 
selection,  breakdown  in  communication  occurs  by  using 
subject  words  not  generally  understood  by  the  average 
person. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Associations /74 


Starting  Points 

Many  words  in  our  language  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  depending  on  what  associations  we  make  with 
each  word.  Introduce  students  to  this  aspect  of  language 
by  writing  the  words  “plate”  and  “fan”  on  the  board.  Ask 
the  students  what  the  words  mean,  eliciting  two  possible 
meanings  for  each.  Through  discussion  and  examples 
drawn  from  their  own  personal  experience,  lead  the 
students  to  a  recognition  that  the  meaning  of  many  words 
depends  on  the  context  in  which  the  word  is  used,  and 
that  when  such  a  word  is  used  in  isolation,  an  individual 
will  use  the  associations  with  which  he  or  she  is  most 
familiar  to  arrive  at  a  definition.  Have  the  students  listen 
to  find  out  what  associations  certain  words  have  for  Eve 
Merriam. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  game  does  the  poet  describe?  (baseball) 

•  What  experiences  might  have  caused  her  to  make  these 
associations?  (She  has  been  a  member  of  a  baseball 
team.) 

•  What  kinds  of  people  would  you  expect  to  associate 
home  with  a  house  and  a  tie  with  clothing?  (a  parent,  a 
grandparent,  someone  who  isn't  interested  in  sports,  a 
salesperson  in  a  men's  clothing  store) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  74  of  the  student  text. 

•  Ask  students  to  use  their  imaginations  to  decide  what 
kind  of  individual  might  define  their  choices  in  a  different 
way. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  students  choose  one  of  the  words  with  a  double 
meaning  found  in  the  poem  and  write  at  least  one  verse  of 
a  poem  of  their  own  in  such  a  way  that  the  context 
suggests  the  definition  not  used  in  “Associations.” 

Language 

•  Put  the  list  of  words  below  on  the  board.  Have  students 
copy  the  list  and  write  one  possible  meaning  of  the  word 
on  either  side  of  it.  Students  could  exchange  their  lists 
with  each  other  to  see  how  their  answers  vary. 

pen,  sheet,  glasses,  back,  head,  nail,  trunk,  line,  top, 
jam 

Art 

•  Have  each  student  select  one  word  and  use  it  as  a 
heading.  They  then  divide  their  art  paper  into  sections  to 
illustrate  as  many  associations  as  they  can.  Pictures  can 
be  colored  and  displayed. 
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2.  What  Can  You  Do  With 
a  Word?/75 
□ 


Starting  Points 

Words  have  power.  If  a  person  can  produce  the 
appropriate  word  for  a  particular  occasion,  it  can  unlock 
doors.  Such  is  the  humorously-expressed  premise  of  this 
story.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  use  of  appropriate 
words.  Have  them  call  on  their  own  experience  to  see  if 
any  of  them  have  ever  heard  a  parent  ask  a  child,  "What's 
the  magic  word?"  What  did  the  parent  want  to  hear? 

What  happened  when  the  child  said  it?  Expand  their 
comprehension  by  asking  what  other  "magic"  words 
they  know  that  cause  things  to  happen?  (open  sesame, 
abracadabra)  Have  students  read  the  story  silently  to  see 
what  words  work  for  the  young  boy  in  the  story  and  why 
each  particular  word  is  appropriate.  Direct  the  students  to 
use  the  marginal  notes  as  a  means  of  helping  them 
understand  and  appreciate  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  cat  speak  to  Fred  when  it  had  never  spoken 
before?  Why  wasn't  Fred  suprised?  (He  had  given  the  cat 
an  appropriate  word;  the  cat  recognized  this.) 

•  Why  was  Fred  not  sure  he  liked  the  middle  of  next  week 
just  after  he  met  the  princes?  (They  were  treating  him  the 
same  way  the  witch  did.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  words  "bang,"  "quick,"  and 
"smash"  wouldn’t  open  the  door  of  the  golden  tower? 

(The  door  would  open  only  to  the  person  who  used  a  polite 
word,  not  to  one  who  used  violence.) 

•  Why  did  the  girl  say  Fred  wouldn’t  need  any  more 
words?  (He  had  his  "heart's  desire.’’) 

•  How  did  Fred’s  "heart's  desire"  differ  from  that  of  the 
princes?  (He' appreciated  a  person;  they  were  greedy  and 
wanted  everything.) 

•  Does  this  story  have  a  moral?  What  is  it? 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is: 

determine  the  author's  purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 


•  Have  students  skim  the  selection  to  find  the  words 
produced  by  the  word  machine. 

•  Have  them  write  the  word  with  its  description  beside  it. 

•  Discuss  with  them  how  each  word  is  appropriate  for  its 
particular  purpose. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  by  talking  about  words  like 
"please,"  "thank  you,"  "excuse  me,"  "you're  welcome," 
and  so  on,  which  help  social  situations  flow  more 
smoothly. 
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3.  Limericks  /84 


Departure  Points 

Ait 

•  Have  students  illustrate  in  cartoon  form  the  following 
words:  SPROING,  STRETCH,  BOUNCE,  and  one  other 
word  of  their  choice.  Without  indicating  the  word  that  has 
been  illustrated,  they  could  show  their  cartoons  to  others 
in  the  class  and  see  if  they  can  guess  the  word. 

Language 

•  Have  students  provide  a  way  of  saying  each  of  the 
following  that  is  more  likely  to  obtain  positive  results: 

“Give  me  that  book.  ’  ’ 

“Get  out  of  the  way.  ’  ’ 

“Close  the  door.’’ 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  a  story  using  words  that  fit  into  four 
given  categories.  (To  do,  page  83,  student  text) 


Starting  Points 

This  group  of  limericks  provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  to  have  fun  with  the  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  sound 
of  words.  Have  students  recall  the  days  when  they  were 
little  and  liked  to  hear  and  recite  nursery  rhymes.  Elicit 
from  them  what  it  was  about  nursery  rhymes  that 
appealed  to  them  as  small  children.  Use  examples  of 
nursery  rhymes,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to 
indicate  the  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Ask  them  if  they  know  of 
any  other  short  poems  with  a  strong  rhythm  and  rhyme 
scheme.  (If  students  have  difficulty,  offer  the  first  line  of 
any  limerick  as  a  clue.)  Have  the  students  listen  for  the 
rhyme  scheme  and  rhythm  and  for  the  clever  use  of  words 
in  the  following  limericks. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  might  be  a  good  title  for  each  limerick? 

•  Which  limerick  is  hardest  to  say?  (A  tutor  who  tooted  a 
flute . . . ) 

•  Ask  students  to  paraphrase  each  limerick  in  prose  form. 
Elicit  from  them  that  each  is  a  little  story  in  itself. 


4.  Idioms /86 

□  □ 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Provide  some  limericks  for  students  to  complete.  Have 
them  first  of  all  make  a  list  of  possible  words  to  use  as  the 
last  line  of  their  limerick.  You  could  provide  the  following 
starters: 

There  once  was  a  marmalade  cat 
That  fell  fast  asleep  in  a  hat. 

The  owner  complained 
For  whenever  it  rained . . . 

A  young  man  who  went  for  a  sail 
Was  swallowed  up  whole  by  a  whale. 

Yet  this  very  brave  lad 
Thought  it  wasn't  too  bad . .  . 

A  frisky  young  puppy  named  Ned 
One  day  took  it  into  his  head 
To  shout  all  through  town 
"The  sky's  falling  down"  . . . 

•  Have  students  write  their  own  limericks  (To  do,  page  85, 
student  text) 


Starting  Points 

The  origins  of  common  idiomatic  expressions  are 
explained  in  this  selection.  Call  on  the  students'  own 
experience  to  see  if  they  know  what  is  meant  by 
expressions  such  as  ‘  ‘Keep  your  eyes  peeled. '  ’  Once  you 
have  elicited  the  figurative  interpretation,  ask  students  to 
interpret  the  saying  literally.  Have  the  students  provide  as 
many  other  examples  as  they  can  of  idioms.  (You  could 
start  them  off  with  a  few  if  they  have  difficulty.)  Have 
them  give  the  literal  interpretation  in  each  case.  Put  the 
idioms  on  an  idiom  chart  complete  with  literal  and  non¬ 
literal  interpretation.  Have  the  students  read  to  find  out 
where  some  strange  expressions  come  from. 


Talking  Points 

•  Where  did  these  expressions  originate? 

•  Why  do  people  use  expressions  such  as  the  ones  that 
have  been  discussed?  (Idioms  offer  a  more  effective 
means  of  expressing  something.) 
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Skill  Points 


Departure  Points 


Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows: 


Art 

•  Have  each  student  write  a  sentence  using  an  idiom  and 
then  illustrate  both  its  literal  and  non-literal  meaning. 


appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  -  idioms 


Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  some  idiomatic  expressions. 
(To  do,  page  87,  student  text) 


•  Discuss  with  the  students  the  meanings  of  the 
expressions  used  in  the  text. 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  sentence  in  which  they  use 
the  idiomatic  expression,  then  another  sentence  in  which 
they  paraphrase  the  expression  in  non-figurative 
language. 

•  Through  discussion  have  them  evaluate  which  sentence 
in  each  pair  creates  a  clearer  picture  in  their  minds. 

•  Have  the  students  refer  to  the  Starting  Points  and  write 
more  sentence  pairs  for  three  of  the  idioms  on  their  chart. 
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5.  The  Mathematical  Princess /88 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

“The  Mathematical  Princess”  is  a  fairy  tale  with  a 
difference.  It  tells  how  a  technically-minded  princess 
learns  that  there’s  more  than  one  way  to  say  something. 

Ask  students  if  they  have  ever  been  bored  by  someone 
who  talked  about  something  they  knew  nothing  about  or 
had  no  interest  in.  (personal  experience)  Through 
discussion  elicit  their  feelings  when  something  is 
discussed  in  language  which  is  too  difficult  for  them  to 
understand.  Have  a  brainstorming  session  with  students 
to  co-operatively  list  on  paper  as  many  mathematical 
words  as  they  can.  Have  them  try  to  give  a  brief  definition 
when  they  can  and  have  a  dictionary  available  to  look  up 
words  for  which  they  cannot  give  meanings.  As  examples 
of  difficult  language,  add  to  the  students'  list  the 
following  words  from  the  selection  and  follow  the  same 
procedure:  square  roots,  conic  sections,  vulgar  fractions, 
base  angles,  isosceles  triangle,  polyhedra,  cube,  ellipses, 
hyperbolas,  parabolas,  theorem,  diameter,  sine,  arc, 
angle,  quadrant,  perpendicular,  radius,  circumference, 
chord,  and  apex.  Ask  what  usually  results  in  situations  in 
which  they  don’t  understand  the  vocabulary  used, 
(boredom,  falling  asleep) 

Read  the  story  to  the  students  and  have  them  listen  to 
find  out  what  happens  to  the  people  in  this  story  who 
were  bored  and  how  the  mathematical  princess  learned  to 
stop  boring  people  to  death. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  king  come  up  with  this  particular  test?  (to 
avoid  wastipg  time  with  fools  and  fortune-seekers) 

•  Did  the  suitors  really  want  to  win  the  princess'  hand? 
What  does  this  expression  mean?  (idiomatic  expression 
meaning  they  wanted  to  marry  her) 

•  Clare’s  language  was  very  accurate,  but  was  she  really 
able  to  communicate?  (No,  she  paid  no  attention  to  her 
audience  and  didn’t  care  whether  they  understood  her  or 
not.) 

•  What  do  the  princess'  spare-time  activities  such  as 
constructing  a  planetarium,  food  carrier,  and  sciatica 
glass,  tell  you  about  her?  (She  was  very  clever.) 

•  What  kind  of  person  was  the  princess?  (clever, 
unemotional)  What  seemed  to  be  missing  from  her 
character?  (She  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  sense  of  humor 
or  any  feelings.) 

•  What  do  you  think  of  Walt's  chances  of  surviving  the 
test  when  you  first  meet  him?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  102  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


determine  the  author's  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  for  examples  of  the 
ways  Clare  used  and  reacted  to  language. 

•  Have  them  chart  this  information  as  follows: 


Situation 

Easy  or 

difficult 

language 

Effect 
on  listener 

1.  Clare  talks 
to  suitors 

uses  difficult 
language 

sends  them 
to  sleep 

2.  Walt  talks 
to  Clare  when 
she  first 
meets  him 

uses  simple 
language 

makes  her  angry 

3.  Clare  talks 
to  Walt. . . . 

and  so  on. 

•  Have  them  put  a  check  mark  beside  the  situation  when 
Clare’s  feelings  toward  Walt  begin  to  change. 

•  Have  them  note  that  the  difficult  language  puts  people 
to  sleep,  while  the  simpler  language  evokes  some  kind  of 
emotional  response. 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  the  meaning  of 
communication  and  the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  a  two-way 
situation. 

•  Have  them  evaluate  which  kind  of  language  was  more 
successful  in  obtaining  a  response  and  therefore  more 
appropriate. 

•  Have  them  indicate  where  Clare's  mathematical 
language  would  have  been  appropriate. 

Vocabulary 
Page  91 

•  But  his  questions  were  stupid  and,  besides,  Clare  was 
too  engrossed  in  Euclid  to  pay  any  heed  to  him. 

•  She  invented  a  system  of  levers  and  pulleys  to  bring  the 
food  up  from  the  royal  kitchen  to  the  royal  dining-hall  and 
designed  a  glass  that  would  ease  the  king’s  sciatica  by 
focusing  the  sun’s  rays  on  a  small  point  in  the  middle  of 
his  back. 
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Page  94 

•  "Did  you  hear  what  this  ignorant  lout  just  said?'  ’ 

Page  96 

•  But  at  dawn  tomorrow  you  will  discover  the  reward  for 
such  impudence. 

Page  102 

•  And  they  lived  very  happily,  making  a  fine  couple,  Clare 
with  her  head,  Walt  with  his  heart,  and  each  of  them 
learning  from  the  other  ever  after. 

To  develop  word  meanings  use  the  following  strategy: 
Have  the  students  paraphrase,  or  give  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word  in  their  own  words.  Have  them  search  in 
the  surrounding  text  for  clues  which  help  them  to  do  this, 
engrossed  -  .  . .  questions  were  stupid  and,  besides  .  . . ; 
too  engrossed ...  to  pay  any  heed, 
sciatica  -  .  .  .  ease  the  king's  sciatica .  . .  focusing  the 
sun’s  rays  on  a  small  point  in  the  middle  of  his  back, 
ignorant  lout  -  “  . . .  your  enemies  send  a  silly  shepherd 
with  no  shoes  to  mock  me.  ’  ’ 

impudence  -  at  dawn  tomorrow  .  .  . ;  the  reward  for 
such  impudence. 

Page  102 

•  Clare  with  her  head,  Walt  with  his  heart. 

To  develop  a  broader  language  base  use  the  following 
strategy.  Have  the  students  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
use  of  heart  and  head  in  this  context.  What  does  each 
represent?  Have  the  students  provide  examples  where 
that  context  is  in  evidence. 

For  example: 

heart  -  my  heart  is  broken;  he  is  a  heartless  person 
head  -  she  has  a  good  head;  using  your  head. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  students  create  a  mobile  or  montage  using  at  least 
eight  mathematical  shapes. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  dramatize  part  or  all  of  the  story. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  the  meanings  of  three 
mathematical  terms  which  are  new  to  them.  From  the  list 
of  words  they  made  in  the  Starting  Points  have  them 
categorize  the  words  according  to  the  branch  of 
mathematics  to  which  they  belong. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  list  of  words  associated  with 
their  hobby  (To  do,  page  102,  student  text) 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

Complete  the  beginning  by  selecting  the  best  ending. 

1 .  Fred  went  into  the  middle  of  next  week  because 

a.  he  wanted  to  find  his  heart’s  desire. 

b.  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  witch. 

c.  the  witch's  cat  wanted  to  go  also. 

d.  the  princes  were  going  there. 

2.  The  king  was  bad-tempered  because 

a.  the  suitors  were  really  simpletons. 

b.  he  only  like  rich  suitors. 

c.  he  really  was  afraid  of  his  smart  daughter  and  put  on 
an  act. 

d.  the  people  deserved  it. 

3.  It’s  a  phony  related  to 

a.  a  man  named  Forney  who  created  cheap  rings. 

b.  the  first  pay  telephone  which  didn’t  work  too  well. 

c.  a  lady  named  Josephone  who  talked  too  long  on  the 
phone. 

d.  a  man  who  peddled  fake  furs. 

4.  The  question  that  was  asked  of  the  flute  tutor  was: 

a.  How  long  have  you  been  playing  the  flute? 

b.  Can  you  tootle  a  tune  on  your  flute? 

c.  Is  it  harder  to  toot,  or  to  tutor  two  tutors  to  toot? 

d.  Which  two  tunes  do  you  toot  when  you  tootle  your 
flute? 

5.  To  Eve  Mernam,  author  of  “Associations,”  a  diamond 
would  probably  be: 

a.  a  precious  stone. 

b.  the  piece  of  ground  on  which  a  baseball  game  is 
played. 

c.  a  shape. 

d.  a  playing  card. 

6.  Have  students  create  their  own  new  words  for: 

a.  a  butter  knife  that  operated  with  a  motor. 

b.  a  horse  bred  with  an  elephant. 

c.  a  crow  with  long  legs  like  the  ibis. 

d.  a  man  who  studies  in  the  dark. 

Then  have  them  create  five  words  of  their  own  and  give 
their  definitions  for  them. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

Make  an  illustrated  dictionary  of  idioms  for  display  in  your 
classroom.  In  it  you  could  include  the  idioms  you 
researched  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Look  through  the  other 
selections  to  see  if  you  can  find  any  more.  Add  others  that 
you  know.  Illustrate  what  the  expression  appears  to 
mean,  then  tell  in  words  what  it  actually  means. 
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It3s  a  Mystery 
to  Me 


OVERVIEW 

Mysteries  and  mysterious  happenings  have  always 
intrigued  young  and  old  alike.  Tension  and  surprise 
captivate  the  reader’s  interest  in  "The  Railroad  Ghost," 
page  106,  and  "Wait  Till  Martin  Comes,"  page  110.  Two 
poems  about  silence,  "I  Watched  a  Bird,"  page  109,  and 
"Silence,"  page  112,  are  included.  A  mystery-adventure 
story  incorporates  hallucination  and  deja  vu  in  "The  Boy 
Who  Wasn't  There,"  page  113.  Using  cleverly-disguised 
suspicious  clues,  "The  Detectives,"  page  134,  produces 
an  unforeseen  ending  to  a  short  story.  Students  will  be 
challenged  to  use  logical  analysis  of  given  clues  to  solve 
"The  Case  of  the  Hungry  Hitch-hiker,"  page  123,  with 
Encyclopedia  Brown,  before  they  read  the  final 
paragraph.  Fascinating  ancient  mysteries  are  being 
solved  today  as  "The  Missing  Medicine  Mask,"  page  130, 
illustrates.  At  the  end  of  this  unit,  the  student  should 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  components  of  a  good  mystery 
story. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  understanding  the  special  language 

of  hieroglyphics 

•  preparing  book  reports 

•  using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  will 

happen  m  the  future 

•  using  apostrophes  rn  contractions 

•  writing  mystery  stories 

•  using  time-sequence  words 

•  understanding  word  history  (words 

about  crime  and  justice) 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

(ongorng) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

The  Case  of  the  Blueberry  Pies 

p.  68 

—  nonfiction : 

Hieroglyphrcs  p.  62,  p.  63 
Still  More  Two  Mrnute  Mys¬ 
teries  p.  64 

—  poetry: 

Crow  Poem  p.  60 

—  cartoons : 

Missing  items  p.  61 
Peanuts  p.  66 

•  developmg  writing  skills 

•  using  verbs  to  tell  about  what  will 

happen  in  the  future  p.  67 

•  using  apostrophes  in  contractions 

p.  67 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 
—  Encyclopedia  Brown  Gets  His 

Man ,  Donald  J.  Sobol  p.  65 
—  A  Hog  on  Ice  and  Other  Curious 
Expressions,  Charles  E.  Funk 
p.  65 

—  The  Lost  Umbrella  of  Kim  Chu , 
Eleanor  Estes  p.  65 
—  The  Spotted  Stones,  Silvio  A. 
Bedini  p.  65 

—  I,  Tut;  the  Boy  Who  Became 
Pharaoh ,  Mirian  Schlem  p.  64 
—  The  Key  Word  and  other  Mys¬ 
teries,  Isaac  Asimov  p.  65 


Products 

Speaking 

•  reporting  on  favorite  mystery  books 

and  T.V.  programs  p.  59 

•  conductmg  an  opinron  survey  p.  60 

•  solving  riddles  presented  orally  p.  62 

Writing 

•  making  up  rrddles  p.  60,  p.  60 

•  making  up  sentences  using 

hieroglyphics  p.  63,  p.  63 

•  writing  a  book  report  p.  64 

•  writing  a  mystery  story  p.  71,  p.  68 

•  writing  an  expository  paragraph 

p.  72 

Drama 

•  characters  p.  61 

•  acting  out  a  crime  situation  p.  63 

•  imagining  operating  detective 

agencies  p.  67 

•  dramatizing  a  story  p.  67 

Art 

•  creating  a  mystery  picture  p.  61 

•  creating  a  1  'Mystery  Centre”  p.  59 

•  creating  a  riddle  person  p.  61 

•  drawing  a  picture  from  written 

description  p.  62 

•  creating  a  comic  strip  p.  66 

Research 

•  finding  pictures  of  birds  p.  61 

•  researchrng  topics  related  to  the 

history  of  writing  p.  63 

•  researching  ancient  Egypt  p.  63 

•  collecting  comic  strips  p.  66 
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Itfe  a  Mystery  to  Me 


Focus: 

mystery 

Topics: 

•  awareness  •  prediction  •  use  of  language 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  com¬ 

prehension  of  sequence  of  time 

•  gain  understandrng  of  details  which 

lead  to  problem  solving 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

The  Railroad  Ghost  p.  100 
Wait  Till  Martin  Comes  p.  110 
The  Boy  Who  Wasn’t  There 
p.  113 

The  Case  of  the  Hungry  Hitch¬ 
hiker  p.  123 

The  Missing  Medicine  Mask 
p.  130 

The  Detectives  p.  131 

—  poetry: 

I  Watched  A  Bird  p.  109 
Silence  p.  112 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 

tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  79 


Products 

Listening  I  Speaking 

•  relating  stories  m  pairs  p.  85 

•  interviewing  a  story  character  p.  92 

•  performing  written  work  orally  p.  93 

Writing 

•  creating  a  "problems"  book  p.  78 

•  creating  a  question  book  p.  78 

•  writing  a  letter  p.  83 

•  writing  a  story  p.  83 

•  creating  a  mood  poem  p.  84 

•  writing  a  story  using  a  selection  as  a 

model  p.  85 

•  creating  a  poem  p.  86 

•  writing  a  poem  about  feelings  p.  88 

•  rewriting  a  story  p.  89,  p.  93,  p.  129 

•  preparing  an  events/outcome  chart 

p.  90 

•  writing  a  poem  or  story  about  a  mask 

p.  91,  p.  133 

'  •  writing  the  continuation  of  a  story 
p.  92, p. 136 

Reading 

•  reading  Inuit  or  Canadian  Indian 

legends  p.  91 

Research 

•  researching  ghosts  p.  83 

•  researching  skiing  p.  88 

•  researching  the  microwave  ovenp.  89  | 

•  research  Quagwin  Lake  p.  91 

Drama 

•  acting  out  dialogue  based  on  a 

selection  p.  83 

•  simulating  the  flight  of  birds  p.  84 

•  performing  dramatic  readings  of  a 

story  p.  85 

•  acting  out  a  story  p.  89,  p.  92 
Art 

•  creating  “dr oodles"  p.  78 

•  designing  a  picture  of  a  moth  p.  83 

•  creating  a  scrapbook  on  local  birds 

p.  84 

•  drawing  a  mood  p.  86 

•  creating  masks  p.  91 

•  drawmg  an  interpretation  of  a  story 

character  p.  92 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  a  film  p.  91 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  gain  literal  and 

and  Structure 

inferential  comprehension 

of  sequence  of  time 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details  which  lead  to 

problem  solving 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  examine  the  illustration  on  page  104  of 
their  text  and  tell  you  what  they  think  is  happening.  How 
do  they  know?  What  clues  does  the  picture  provide? 
Encourage  the  students  to  discuss  their  own  experiences 
in  looking  for  clues  to  explain  a  mysterious  event:  Who  ate 
the  last  piece  of  pie?  What  clues  suggest  where  someone 
might  be  who  isn't  at  home  when  you  thought  they  would 
be?  Who  left  a  mess  in  the  recreation  room? 

Through  discussion  lead  the  students  to  see  that  we  all 
frequently  solve  mysteries  of  one  kind  or  another.  Using 
the  students’  experiences,  have  the  class  prepare  a  “Case 
Closed’’  book  in  which  each  student  who  has  a 
“mystery’’  to  contribute  does  so,  indicating  the  clues  that 
led  to  the  solution.  The  book  can  be  displayed  for  the 
duration  of  the  unit. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  students  offer  explanations  of  what  the  word 
“mystery"  means  to  them.  (Out  of  this  discussion  should 
come  at  least  two  definitions:  an  unsolved  problem  and  a 
problem  that  is  solved  through  the  use  of  clues.)  Have  the 
students  brainstorm  all  the  words  and  expressions  they 
feel  have  to  do  with  mysteries.  Wherever  possible  have 
them  categorize  their  words  according  to  either 
definition.  As  they  finish  each  selection,  they  should  add 
other  “mystery"  words  and  any  new  vocabulary  found  in 
the  selection.  Encourage  the  students  to  use  their 
“mystery"  vocabulary  as  they  talk  and  write  about  this 
unit. 

2.  Students  can  contribute  to  a  collection  of  brain  teasers, 
rebus  puzzles,  messages  in  code,  number  sequences, 
logic  sequences  such  as: 


T  22  8  8  cb  7? 

(the  numerals  1-7  are  mirrored) 


88  °P  OllO 


The  teacher  can  place  these  logic  problems  on  laminated 
cards  or  in  mimeographed  booklets  for  students  to  solve. 
Students  can  write  their  problems  in  a  problem  exercise 
book  furnished  by  the  teacher.  (Students  can  create  an 
appropriate  title  for  their  notebook.) 


3.  Students  can  create  and  caption  “droodles."  The 
“droodles"  can  be  drawn  on  cards,  with  explanations  on 
the  back.  The  cards  can  be  kept  in  a  central  area  where 
students  can  see  them  and  try  to  guess  what  they  are. 
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two  lovebirds 


a  couple  facing 
one  another 


a  sleeping  turtle 


4.  Let  students  create  a  gigantic  guestion  book.  Each 
student  can  think  of  many  questions  he  or  she  cannot 
answer.  These  questions  can  be  submitted  and  printed  in 
this  book  which  can  be  kept  in  the  classroom.  Together, 
students  and  teachers  can  do  research  to  answer  these 
puzzlers  and  write  the  answers  in  a  section  at  the  back  of 
the  book.  Allow  artistic  students  to  illustrate,  too. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Asimov,  Issac.  Words  from  the  Myths.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1961. 

The  author  explains  that  many  words  are  rooted  in 
mythology  and  describes  their  use  in  the  English 
language. 

Gr.  4-9. 

*  Barnes,  Michael.  Arrest  At  The  Soo:  A  Just  North 
Mystery  Adventure .  Highway  Book  Shop.  1977. 

One  of  a  series  of  mystery  adventure  books  about  four 
children,  the  “Just  North  Four''.  This  story  centres  on 
an  escaped  prisoner  and  a  kidnapping  as  the  Just  North 
Four  are  enroute  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Gr.  3-5. 

*Bereiter,  Carl  and  Valerie  Anderson.  Thinking  Games, 
Book  2.  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education.  1975. 
Includes  games  which  are  designed  to  provide  practice 
in  skills  such  as  planning,  drawing  inferences,  and 
viewing  things  from  different  perspectives. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Bice,  Clare.  Hurricane  Treasure.  Macmillan.  1966. 

An  exciting  mystery  adventure  story  about  lost  treasure 
off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Downie,  Mary  A.  Honour  Bound .  Oxford  University 
Press.  1971. 

A  story  of  adventure  and  mystery  set  during  the  time  of 
the  American  revolution. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Fenton,  Sophia  Harvati.  Ancient  Egypt,  A  Book  to  Begin 
On.  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston.  1971. 

An  explanation  of  how  people  first  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  established  civilizations  there. 

Gr.  1-6. 


Glubok,  Shirley.  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt .  Atheneum. 
1962. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  brought  to  life  in  this  book 
about  their  art  and  culture. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

Mowat,  Farley.  The  Curse  of  the  Viking  Grave. 

McClelland.  1966. 

A  fast-paced  story  set  in  the  Canadian  North  where  4 
young  people  search  a  Viking  grave  for  relics  to  sell  to 
raise  money  for  their  families. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Scott,  Joseph.  Hieroglyphs  for  Fun;  Your  Own  Secret 
Code  Language .  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold.  1974. 

Presents  24  hieroglyphic  letters  with  the  approximate 
English  sounds  they  represent. 

Gr.  1-6. 

‘Stevens,  John  and  Roger  J.  Smith,  ed.  Canadian  Stories 
of  Action  and  Adventure .  Macmillan.  1979. 

A  selection  of  Canadian  stories  including  some  with 
contemporary  themes. 

Gr.  3-8. 

Stewart,  Mary.  The  Little  Broomstick .  Morrow.  1972. 
Ten-year-old  Mary  is  bored  and  lonely  during  vacation 
until  she  discovers  a  magic  broom  and  a  mysterious 
school  for  witches. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Syfret,  Anne.  Mot,  Ybbat  and  Little  Pharaoh .  McGraw-Hill 
Ryerson.  1976. 

An  adventure  tale  set  in  ancient  Egypt  about  two  boys 
who  are  captured  by  river  pirates. 

Gr.  1-7. 

‘Wilson,  Eric.  Lost  Treasure  of  Casa  Loma.  Clarke,  Irwin. 
1980. 

The  exploits  of  Tom  Austen  continue,  accompanied  by 
his  sister  Liz  and  Uncle  Henry  at  Casa  Loma  in  Toronto. 
Gr.  5-7. 

‘Wilson,  Eric.  Murder  on  the  Canadian.  Clarke,  Irwin. 
1976. 

Junior  detective,  Tom  Austen,  is  involved  in  a  murder 
on  the  CN's  transcontinental  train,  the  Canadian. 

Gr.  5-7 

‘Wilson,  Eric.  Vancouver  Nightmare .  Clarke,  Irwin.  1978. 
Tom  Austen  sets  out  to  solve  the  murder  of  an 
undercover  police  agent. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Yost,  Elwy.  Secret  of  the  Lost  Empire .  Scholastic-TAB. 
1980. 

Search  for  treasure  leads  to  astonishing  discovery  in 
Amazon  jungle. 

Gr.  4-8. 


‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “It's  a  Mystery  to  Me”  might 
be  integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /B 

Pages  58-59.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  60.  A  limerick  riddle  in  the  form  of  a  question 
focusses  on  logical  reasoning  and  tests  students’  powers 
of  observation.  This  can  lead  to  a  discussion  about 
mystery,  the  creation  of  riddles,  and  solving  a  mystery 
through  the  analysis  of  sequential  pictures. 


3.  Page  62.  This  selection  about  deciphering 
hieroglyphics  can  lead  to  a  discussion  of  now-solved  past 
mysteries  such  as  space  exploration,  aeronautics,  etc.,  as 
well  as  things  we  still  haven’t  solved. 


5.  Page  64.  A  discussion  of  the  "Two  Minute  Mysteries” 
book  review  can  lead  to  speculation  about  what  details 
are  necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  logical  conclusion.  In 
this  context,  book  reports  can  be  written. 


8.  Page  66.  The  cartoon  strip  about  Charlie  Brown  lends 
itself  to  a  discussion  about  elements  which  create 
mystery  and  whether  or  not  an  unexplained  ending  is 
satisfactory.  In  this  context,  the  students  build  sentences 
with  respect  to  verb  tense  and  use  of  the  apostrophe. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 

Pages  104-105.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  theme 


2.  Page  106.  “The  Railroad  Ghost”  is  a  prose  selection  in 
which  the  author  builds  tension  and  suspense  around  a 
supposedly  unsolved  mystery.  The  conclusion  could  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  logic  and  plausibility. 


4.  Page  109.  The  poem,  "I  Watched  a  Bird’  ’  describes  the 
soaring  of  the  bird  on  air  currents,  and  the  mystery  this 
ability  presented.  In  this  context,  the  inventions  of  the 
glider,  hang  glider  and  airplane  can  be  discussed. 


6.  Page  112.  In  “Silence,”  a  two-line  poem,  three 
connotations  of  silence  permit  discussion  of  how  silence 
often  accompanies  mystery. 

7.  Page  110.  The  method  of  suspense  build-up  and  the 
surprise  ending  in  “Wait  Till  Martin  Comes”  can  be 
discussed  in  terms  of  climax  and  effectiveness. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 


10.  Page  68.  The  Encyclopedia  Brown  story,  "The  Case  of 
the  Blueberry  Pies,’’  can  stimulate  discussion  about 
noticing  clues  and  the  subsequent  effecting  of  this 
strategy  in  the  writing  of  mystery  stories  which  build  up 
suspense. 


13.  Page  71.  Students  are  encouraged  to  create  mystery 
stories  by  assimilating  and  using  the  literary  devices 
outlined  so  far.  In  this  context,  students  learn  about  time- 
sequence  words  and  the  history  of  words  dealing  with 
crime  and  justice. 


9.  Page  113.  "The  Boy  Who  Wasn't  There,"  also  deals 
with  the  unexplained  as  hallucination  and  deja  vu,  to  add 
suspense  to  Kelly’s  treacherous  run  down  a  slalom  slope. 


11.  Page  123.  This  Encyclopedia  Brown  story,  "The  Case 
of  the  Hungry  Hitch-hiker"  cleverly  shows  how  the 
reader,  as  a  detective,  must  be  aware  of  detail  and  logic  in 
assimilating  information  in  order  to  deduce  solutions. 

12.  Page  130.  Methods  used  to  solve  archaeological 
mysteries  through  analysis  of  artifacts  are  presented  in 
"The  Missing  Medicine  Mask. 


14.  Page  134.  In  the  story,  "The  Detectives,"  the 
effectiveness  of  surprise  endings,  another  literary  device, 
can  be  added  to  the  students'  awareness  in  developing 
the  mystery  story.  An  analysis  of  this  story  by  the 
students  with  respect  to  mystery  technique  will  enable 
the  students  to  use  their  evaluation  skills. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  Railroad  Ghost/ 106 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  story  describes  an  incident  in  which  a  moth, 
resembling  a  ghostly  figure,  inadvertently  saved  the  lives 
of  many  express  tram  passengers,  including  that  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  question:  Do  you  believe  in 
ghosts?  Why?  Why  not?  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost? 

Refer  to  the  illustration  on  page  107  and  have  the  children 
speculate  about  what  happened  as  the  train  approached 
the  waving  figure.  Elicit  questions  they  would  like  to  have 
answered  in  the  story. 

Examples : 

Where  did  the  ghost  come  from? 

What  did  the  ghost  do? 

Whose  ghost  was  it? 

What  happened  to  the  train? 

Write  these  suggestions  on  the  chalkboard.  Let  the 
children  read  the  story  for  answers  to  their  questions  and 
decide  if  the  story  is  suspenseful.  Encourage  them  to  use 
the  marginal  notes  to  direct  their  thinking  about  the 
story. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  two  names  are  given  to  the  moth  that  saved  the 
train?  (the  Victoria  moth,  the  phantom  flag  man) 

•  Do  you  believe  the  story  really  happened?  Why?  Why 
not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  moth  was  named  the  Victoria 
Moth?  (Queen  Victoria  was  aboard  the  train  it  stopped.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  engineer  walked  up  the  tracks 
instead  of  trying  to  make  up  the  time  he  lost  when  he 
stopped  the  train?  (He  wasn't  satisfied  that  the  figure  had 
been  a  prankster  or  a  product  of  his  imagination.) 

•  What  details  made  this  story  spooky?  (fog,  special 
passenger,  figure  on  the  tracks,  engineer’s  reaction, 
disappearance  of  figure,  description  of  engineer's 
reaction  to  the  washed-out  bridge,  engineer’s  reaction  to 
the  moth.  Discuss  the  other  questions  with  students.) 
What  type  of  story  would  you  call  this?  Why? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  108  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time 

•  Refer  to  the  questions  the  students  asked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story. 

•  Elicit  from  them  whether  all  of  their  questions  were 
answered  near  the  beginning  of  the  story  or  the  end. 

•  Have  students  speculate  about  the  effect  on  the  story  if, 
after  the  third  paragraph,  the  information  had  been  given 
that  a  large  moth  had  landed  on  the  glass  of  the 
headlamp,  creating  a  ghost-like  shadow. 

•  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board  or  a  handout 
and  have  the  students  read  them  and  rewrite  them  in 
their  notebooks  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the 
story : 

(3)  Queen  Victoria  was  among  the  passengers  on  the 
tram. 

(9)  Because  the  insect  resembled  a  cloaked  figure 
waving  its  arms,  many  people  were  saved. 

(1)  A  British  express  train  raced  through  the  darkness. 

(6)  Not  until  the  train  reached  London  was  the  mystery 
solved. 

(2)  Fog  pressed  in  on  the  speeding  tram. 

(5)  The  trainmen  got  out  to  investigate. 

(8)  When  the  engineer  switched  on  the  light,  the 
"phantom”  reappeared. 

(4)  A  figure  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tracks. 

(7)  The  engineer  pasted  the  moth  to  the  headlamp. 
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2. 1  Watched  A  Bird/109 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  prepare  and  act  out 
dialogues  from  the  story,  e.g.  the  engineer  sees  the 
mysterious  figure;  the  trainmen  search  for  the  figure;  the 
engineer  discovers  the  bridge. 

Writing 

•  Divide  the  class  in  half.  Have  one  half  compose  a  letter 
to  a  natural  history  director  to  question  the  authenticity  of 
the  Victoria  moth  and  to  request  a  picture  of  it.  The  other 
half  receives  the  letter  and  responds  to  it. 

•  Have  the  students  write  and  illustrate  a  story  in  which  a 
fictitious  animal  or  insect  averts  a  disaster. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  about  ghosts  and  phantoms, 
by  reading  and/or  interviewing.  They  should  take  notes 
and  make  brief  reports  to  the  class. 

Art 

•  Design  a  picture  of  the  Victoria  moth. 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  describes  the  soundless  soaring  of  a  bird  on 
currents  of  air  and  the  stirring  it  creates  in  the  human 
heart.  Ask  the  students  how  many  of  them  have  flown 
kites.  Using  their  own  experience,  have  them  discuss 
how  it  felt  when  the  kite  soared  and  dipped  and  twirled. 
Let  them  use  their  imaginations  and  think  about  how  it 
would  feel  to  be  a  bird  gliding  on  the  wind  with  no 
movement  of  its  own.  Ask  the  students  to  suggest  words 
to  describe  their  feelings  if  they  could  be  that  bird.  Have 
the  students  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  to  them. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  this  poem  was  included  in  this 
chapter  on  mystery?  (It  deals  with  the  mystery  of  flight.) 

•  Was  the  bird  a  "poor  thing  without  control?"  (No,  it  was 
using  the  air  currents  for  its  own  purposes.) 

•  Discuss  with  students  what  the  following  words  and 
phrases  contribute  to  the  feelings  in  the  poem: 

blown  -  feeling  of  no  control 
poor  thing  without  control  -  feeling  of  no  control 
dipping  and  swerving  -  feeling  of  freedom 
wings  spread  wide  -  feeling  of  embracing  freedom 
tossed  down  the  wind  -  feeling  of  ease,  casualness 
never  fought  or  uttered  cry  -  feeling  of  acceptance 
surrendered  to  that  boundless  air  -  feeling  of  giving 
itself  up  to  something  greater  than  itself 
caught  up  -  (physically  caught  up  and  emotionally 
enraptured)  seems  to  provide  contrast  with  feeling  of 
freedom  but  the  emotional  meaning  of  the  expression 
actually  emphasizes  it. 
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3.  Wait  Till  Martin  Comes /1 10 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  students  simulate  the  flight  of  birds. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  create  a  mood  poem. 

Art 

•  Have  students  create  a  scrapbook  on  local  birds,  birds  of 
prey,  exotic  birds,  or  an  ornithological  subject  of  their 
choice. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  “ghost"  story  the  surprise  ending  takes  a 
humorous  turn  as  the  victim  decides  he  “couldn’t  wait" 
for  his  tormentor  to  appear. 

Present  several  pictures  of  houses  for  the  students  to 
examine,  eliciting  from  them  which  ones  look  haunted 
and  which  don’t.  Draw  from  this  discussion  a  list  of 
characteristics  of  haunted  houses,  i.e.  broken  windows, 
doors  hanging  open,  paint  peeling,  overgrown.  Suggest 
that  the  students  keep  these  descriptive  words  in  mind  as 
they  read  the  following  story  that  takes  place  in  a  haunted 
house.  Have  a  student  read  the  first  two  paragraphs  orally 
and  have  the  students  predict  the  outcome. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  words  from  the  list  you  made  could  best  describe 
the  house  in  the  selection?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  you  were  in  the  haunted  house,  at  what  point  would 
you  have  become  frightened? 

•  Skim  the  story  and  find  the  time  signals.  What  effect  do 
they  have  on  the  story? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  1 1 1  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time  as  it  relates  to  plot  development 

•  Have  students  orally  retell  the  events  of  the  story. 

•  Have  them  skim  the  story  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their 
sequence  of  events. 

•  Have  them  prepare  a  time  line  sequencing  the  mam 
events  that  occur  between  the  point  when  they  learn  that 
the  house  was  haunted  and  the  point  when  the  “cat,  as 
big  as  a  dog,  came  in.  ’  ’ 

•  Let  the  students  add  two  events  that  occurred  prior  to 
the  story  and  two  that  occurred  after  it. 

•  Help  the  students  to  make  the  connection  between  time 
lines  and  plot  development  by  asking  them  how  the  time 
line  is  like  a  plan. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  perform  dramatic  readings  of  the 
story  using  tape  recorded  sound  effects.  Let  the  students 
use  their  imaginations  in  deciding  what  sound  effects  to 
include.  (To  do,  page  111,  student  text) 

Speakin  g  /  Listenin  g 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  relate  the  story  to  one 
another. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  stories  patterned  after  this  one. 
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4.  Silence /1 12 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  provides  an  effective  synonym  for  silence, 
giving  students  another  way  of  thinking  about  it.  Ask  the 
students  how  many  of  them  have  experienced  silence. 
Have  them  discuss  their  experiences.  List  the 
experiences  under  the  headings  “location,”  “emotional 
reaction,”  “time  of  day.”  Have  the  students  listen  while 
you  read  the  poem  slowly  and  with  meaning. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  kind  of  silence  is  being  discussed?  One  or  three 
different  kinds?  (three  types) 

•  What  personal  experiences  with  silence  have  you  had 
that  you  would  call  “nerve-tensing,”  “quiet-quenching,” 
or  “sound-stilling?”  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  circumstances  can  you  invent  for  these  three 
kinds  of  silence?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  create  another  poem.  They  might 
think  of  three  or  four  meanings  for  words  such  as  peace, 
darkness,  homes,  etc. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  impression  of  silence  or 
the  way  it  makes  them  feel. 
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5.  The  Boy  Who  Wasn’t  There/ 113 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection  tragedy  is  averted  by  a  ghostly  young 
skier  who  warns  a  girl  of  an  impending  avalanche. 

Begin  the  discussion  by  asking  students  to  relate 
experiences  they  have  had  in  sports.  Ask  them  to  share 
the  emotions  that  have  accompanied  a  new  experience. 
Ask  the  students  to  read  to  the  point  where  the  first 
marginal  question  appears  on  page  117  and  then  predict 
what  they  think  will  happen.  Discuss  these  predictions 
before  asking  the  students  to  complete  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  Were  your  predictions  correct,  or  did  the  story  surprise 
you?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  did  Kelly  feel  on  her  second  trip  to  the  top?  Why? 
(confident  -  she  had  skied  the  run  successfully) 

•  What  clues  in  the  story  tell  you  that  something  bad  or 
frightening  is  going  to  happen?  (a  shiver,  an  uneasy 
sense,  an  eerie  feeling,  an  unreasonable  panic,  reference 
to  the  German  boy,  memory  of  the  "terrible  feeling  of 
uneasiness,"  mountain  peak  looming  "threateningly" 
over  the  ski  trail) 

•  Besides  the  clues  above,  what  other  means  does  the 
author  use  to  build  up  suspense?  (use  of  Kelly's  own 
changing  feelings) 

•  What  did  Kelly  see?  Support  your  answer.  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time  as  it  relates  to  suspense  buildup 


•  Use  the  time  line  method  to  allow  introduction  of  this 
idea.  The  students  should  draw  a  line  indicating  the 
climax  and  crisis  points  of  the  story. 

•  Have  the  events  listed  horizontally  on  a  regular  time 
line.  Each  student  can  select  15  or  so  main  ones,  such  as: 
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The  list  could  be  done  in  a  group  on  the  blackboard.  Tell 
the  students  you'll  recreate  the  same  line  but  you’ll  show 
the  key  point  or  climax  to  the  story  by  creating  a  line  such 
as: 


crisis  point 


crisis  point 


Lnt^- 


7- 


climax 

— • 


Recreate  the  line: 


climax 


This  technique  can  be  practised  with  other  mystery 
stories  throughout  the  chapter. 


Vocabulary 
Page  115 

•  For  a  fleeting  moment  the  eerie  feeling  she  had  felt  that 
morning  when  she  had  looked  at  it  from  her  window 
returned. 

To  develop  a  broader  language  base,  use  the  following 
strategy.  Have  students  paraphrase,  or  give  the  meaning 
of  the  underlined  expressions  in  their  own  words.  Have 
them  search  in  the  surrounding  text,  for  clues  which  help 
them  do  this. 


An  avalanche  happened. 
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6.  The  Case  of  the  Hungry 
Hitch-hiker/ 123 
□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  poem  (6-8  lines)  about  Kelly’s 
feelings 

before  the  run. 
after  the  second  run. 
after  the  first  run. 

•  Find  or  write  another  story  in  which  a  mysterious 
message  is  received  warning  of  danger.  (To  do,  page  122, 
student  text) 

Research 

•  List  the  skills  required  by  an  Olympic  skier. 

•  Find  out  how  skis  evolved  -  who  invented  them,  why, 
when,  etc. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  story,  Encyclopedia  Brown  uses  his  powers  of 
observation  and  awareness  of  detail  to  unravel  yet 
another  crime. 

Ask  the  students  how  many  are  familiar  with 
Encyclopedia  Brown.  Ask  them  to  share  their  knowledge 
of  his  characteristics.  Suggest  that  they  pretend  to  be 
Encyclopedia  Brown  and  tell  you  the  details  they  have 
noticed  about  the  effects  of  temperature  on  mood, 
clothing,  food,  environment.  Ask  what  visible  effects  they 
notice,  i.e.,  breath,  perspiration,  panting,  dryness  of 
leaves,  burned  grass,  frozen  water.  Have  them  read, 
keeping  in  mind  the  kinds  of  details  they  have  just  been 
discussing. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  clues  did  Encyclopedia  Brown  make  use  of?  (the 
fact  that  the  hitchhiker  claimed  to  have  been  there  for 
about  an  hour,  chocolate  wasn’t  melted) 

•  What  bit  of  science  did  Encyclopedia  Brown  need  to 
know  in  order  to  solve  the  crime?  (He  needed  to  know  that 
chocolate  melts  in  hot  weather.) 

•  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  Encyclopedia  Brown 
acted?  The  hitch-hiker?  Chief  Brown?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  does  the  author  try  to  make  you  aware  of  the  clues 
you  will  need  to  solve  the  mystery?  (makes  a  point  of  how 
hot  it  is,  makes  more  of  the  piece  of  chocolate 
Encyclopedia  is  offered  than  would  normally  be 
expected.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  129  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to  problem 
solving 


•  Have  the  students  refer  to  the  Talking  Points  to  give  you 
an  example  of  a  clue  which  was  not  needed  to  solve  the 
mystery. 

•  Use  discussion  to  elicit  from  the  students  the  fact  that 
these  kinds  of  clues  are  as  necessary  to  the  story  as  the 
real  clues  because,  by  diverting  attention  from  the 
solution,  they  make  the  story  more  exciting. 

•  Have  students  look  at  each  clue  below.  Tell  them  to  put 
yes  if  the  clue  is  necessary  to  the  solution  or  no  if  it  is  not: 

_  1.  The  evening  was  very  hot. 

_  2.  Chief  Brown  was  in  the  patrol  car. 

_______  3.  A  hitch-hiker  had  a  knapsack  on  his 

shoulder. 

______  4.  Chief  Brown  stopped  the  hitch-hiker. 

_ ___  5.  The  hitch-hiker  peeled  an  orange. 

_  6.  Encyclopedia  Brown  ate  a  piece  of 

chocolate. 

_ _  7.  Encyclopedia  Biown  worked  the  wrapper 

over  the  front  seat. 

_  8.  Chief  Brown  stretched  his  legs. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•Have  students  act  out  the  Encyclopedia  Brown  story. 
Extended  Reading 

•  Have  students  read  other  Encyclopedia  Brown  stories. 
Research 

•  Suggest  that  students  find  out  how  a  piece  of  chocolate 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  microwave  oven. 

Writing 

•  Let  students  rewrite  the  story.  (To  do,  page  129,  student 
text) 
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7.  The  Missing  Medicine  Mask/130 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  mystery  story  describes  how  thieves  are  thwarted  by 
two  quick-thinking  children. 

Show  the  students  pictures  of  several  Indian  masks  (from 
library  books,  museum  brochures).  Have  the  students 
discuss  the  masks,  making  suggestions  about  the 
meaning  behind  each  mask  (What  do  they  think  it 
represents?)  Provide  background  information  to  the  effect 
that  the  medicine  mask  was  used  by  the  medicine  man 
who  was  considered  to  possess  great  powers.  A  mask  of 
this  type  would  be  very  valuable.  Have  the  students  read 
the  first  page  of  the  story,  asking  them  to  identify  a  detail 
which  has  been  repeated,  (sugar)  Ask  them  for  possible 
reasons  why  this  detail  has  been  repeated.  Similarly,  let 
them  read  to  the  end  of  page  132  and  predict  possible 
outcomes  involving  the  mask  and  the  sugar. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  words  and  phrases  contribute  to  the  suspense  of 
the  story?  (something  awful  had  happened,  someone 
pounding  a  tent  peg,  1  ‘This  little  wooden  mask  will  make 
us  rich,”  ‘T've  got  it,”  “Hey,  you  kids!  Stop!”  “Run  back 
and  get  a  motorboat,”  really  afraid  now,  they  heard  the 
faint  roar  of  the  motorboat,  roar  sounded  louder,  tied  the 
sack  shut  and  slipped  it  overboard) 

•  At  what  point  in  the  story  do  the  exciting  events  happen 
quickly?  At  what  point  do  they  happen  slowly?  (fast  near 
the  story  climax;  slower  at  other  points)  Why?  (The 
contrast  makes  the  climax  more  exciting.) 

•  What  would  you  have  done  in  Heather  and  Dwight's 
place?  Would  you  have  retrieved  the  mask  or  hurried  to 
tell  your  parents  its  whereabouts?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  author  had  Zeke  make  the 
comment  about  still  being  out  of  sugar  at  the  end  of  the 
story?  (Humor  provides  relief  from  the  foregoing 
suspense,  and  rounds  off  the  story  neatly,  because  the 
story  began  with  the  children  buying  sugar.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time  as  it  relates  to  outcomes 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  establish  the  order 
of  events  in  their  minds. 

•  Have  them  prepare  an  Events  /  Outcome  chart,  as 
follows: 


Event 

Outcome 

children  out  buying 

they  are  in  a  position  to 

sugar 

hear  about  the  mask 

mask  disappears 

search  is  organized 

sky  darkens 

search  will  have  to  end 

men  need  water 

camp  left  unsupervised 

. . .  and  so  on. 

^ ^ 
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8.  The  Detectives  /134 

□ 


Departure  Points 


Art 

•  Let  the  children  create  masks  to  give  as  gifts. 
1.  Sand  Casting  Mask 


straws 


bottle  caps 


toothpicks 


Method:  Use  cardboard  box  lined  with  sand  (about  8  cm 
deep  (3")) 

Make  sure  sand  is  damp. 

Students  make  impression  (use  plate  for  head,  push 
spools  in  for  eyes,  think  about  inverse  impression  here) 
When  all  objects  have  been  inserted,  pour  in  mixture. 
Mixture  A  -  plaster  of  paris 

Mixture  B  -  Artificial  Stone:  1  part  sand,  1  part  cement, 

3  parts  zonolite  (or  vermiculite),  water  to 
pudding  consistency.  Let  dry  for  several 
hours.  Allow  it  to  harden  in  air  and  brush 
off  sand.  Paint  or  leave  natural. 

Mixture  C  -  2  parts  plaster  of  paris 

4  parts  zonolite 
water 

2.  papier  mache  masks 

3.  plasticine  mould  masks  filled  with  any  of  above 

4.  paper  bag  masks 

Writing 

•  Let  students  write  a  poem  or  story  about  their  mask.  (To 
do,  page  133,  student  text) 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  Quagwin  Lake. 

Other  Media 

•  Let  students  see  the  NFB  film  “People  of  the 
Longhouse.” 

Extended  Reading 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  read  Inuit  or  Canadian  Indian 
Legends,  example,  the  Nanabush  series. 


Starting  Points 

This  typical-seeming  boy/dog  story  ends  with  an  unusual 
twist. 

Survey  the  class  to  see  how  many  of  the  students  have  a 
dog  for  a  pet.  Do  they  believe  these  animals  are 
intelligent?  In  what  ways  do  pets  adapt  themselves  to 
people?  Encourage  discussion  among  the  students  about 
these  topics.  Encourage  use  of  personal  experience  of 
situations  in  which  animals  did  or  did  not  demonstrate 
intelligence.  Keep  a  record  of  students’  response  to  the 
question:  Are  dogs  intelligent?  Have  students  read  to  see 
if  their  opinion  changes  as  a  result  of  reading  this 
selection. 


Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  136  of  the  student  text. 

•  Did  Scamp  understand  Max  when  Max  talked  to  him? 
How  do  you  know?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  should 
indicate  that  Scamp  has  intelligence,  and  as  a  spy  from 
another  planet,  would  need  to  be  able  to  take  in 
information  in  any  way  possible.) 

•  Why  does  the  author  write,  “Scamp  didn’t  know”  as  an 
interpretation  for  Scamp’s  bark?  (It  helps  to  perpetuate 
the  myth  of  the  “dumb  mutt,”  and  puts  the  reader  off  the 
track  to  his  real  identity.) 

•  Where  do  you  think  Scamp  might  be  going  when  you 
first  read  that  he  “took  off  like  a  shot?”  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  should  indicate  that  readers  have  been  led  to 
believe  he  would  be  involved  in  some  “doggy”  activity.) 

•  Why  did  the  author  make  Scamp  a  dog?  Would  any  other 
animal  have  suited  the  story?  (A  dog  is  familiar  and 
generally  liked  by  people;  it's  not  unusual  to  see  a  boy 
accompanied  everywhere  by  a  dog.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time  as  it  relates  to  plot  development 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  quickly  to  find  the 
order  of  events. 

•  Establish  with  them  that  the  events  in  the  story  took 
place  in  sequence  during  the  course  of  a  day. 

•  Elicit  from  them  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  such 
sequencing  in  this  case  helps  to  establish  a  feeling  of 
normalcy  and  predictability. 

•  Ask  students  where  they  would  expect  the  climax  of  the 
sequence  to  be,  taking  the  foregoing  discussion  into 
consideration. 

•  Have  the  students  prepare  a  time-line,  indicating  where 
the  climax  occurs. 

•  Through  further  discussion,  help  the  students  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  sequence  is  the 
only  place  for  a  climax  such  as  this  one  to  occur. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  students  speculate  what  Scamp  might  look  like  on 
Venter  and  draw  their  interpretation  of  him. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  prepare  and  carry  out  an 
interview  between  the  unmasked  Scamp  and  an 
interviewer.  What  questions  will  they  ask?  What  will 
Scamp  tell  them  of  his  plans? 

Drama 

•  Dramatize  the  story. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  their  version  of  the  continuation  of 
the  story.  (To  do,  page  136,  student  text) 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  read  some  of  the  most  effective  of  their 
work  written  during  this  unit.  Darken  the  room,  give  a 
small  group  of  students  an  opportunity  beforehand  to 
select  some  eerie  music  to  play  as  background,  provide 
flashlights  for  use  during  the  reading.  Tape  record  the 
session. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

In  a  mystery  story,  the  sequence  of  events  is  always 
important.  Sometimes,  the  mystery  is  solved  later  and  the 
previously  mysterious  events  fall  into  place. 

In  other  cases,  the  reader  is  given  clues  to  help  solve  the 
mystery.  In  still  other  instances,  no  explanation  is  given 
and  the  reader  has  to  draw  his  or  her  own  conclusions. 

Have  the  students  look  at  the  four  stories  in  this  chapter. 
Have  them  list  the  sequence  of  events  for  two  of  the 
stories.  Then  have  them  change  the  sequence  of  events 
in  some  way.  For  example,  in  "The  Railroad  Ghost,"  they 
might  have  the  moth  identified  at  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  In  order  to  retain  the  story’s  mystery,  they  could 
then  have  the  engineer  recall  the  night  when  the  moth 
made  its  appearance  and  end  the  story  with  the 
information  that  the  bridge  has  been  washed  out  and  the 
passenger’s  lives  saved.  What  effect  do  their  changes 
have  on  the  type  of  story  they  tell  or  on  its  outcome?  Is 
their  story  still  a  good  mystery? 
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String-a-line 


OVERVIEW 

This  chapter  focusses  on  many  different  kinds  of  "lines," 
both  physical  and  non-physical,  and  makes  the  student 
more  aware  of  their  purpose  in  making  connections  and 
their  relationship  to  the  arts  of  picture-making  and 
story-telling. 

Everyone  strings-a-line  at  one  time  or  another  and  this 
idea  is  interestingly  and  humorously  developed  in  “Jacob 
Jacobs  Strings  a  'Fishing  Line’,’’  page  146.  “The 
Wonderful  Ox,”  page  157,  and  “Short  Tall  Tales,”  page 
160,  illustrate  the  technique  of  exaggeration  found  in  tall 
tales.  The  creativity  in  lines  strung  by  artists  is 
introduced  with  a  poem  “The  Artists,”  page  140.  In 
“Painter  Finds  Recipe  for  Success,”  page  142,  the 
student  sees  Ted  Harrison’s  simple  line  paintings,  a 
product  of  his  background  and  personal  experiences.  The 
work  by  blind  artists  described  in  “Sketching  the 
Unseen,”  page  155,  makes  students  realize  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  “looking  at”  action  and  putting  it  down  on 
paper.  In  the  poem  “Miss  James,”  page  154,  the  poet 
strings  together  a  series  of  names  to  create  an  opinion 
poem. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 


•  preparing  family  tree  charts 

•  preparing  time  lines 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

family  members'  names  and  sur¬ 
names 

•  using  story  boards 

•  using  adjective  phrases  in  different 

positions 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

•  using  descriptive  words  and  phrases 

•  using  hyperbole 

•  writing  tall  tales 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 
—  fiction: 

Paul  Bunyan  Swmgs  His  Axe 
p.  87 

•  developmg  writing  skills 

•  rewriting  sentences  using  adjective 

phrases  p.  79 

•  writing  action  captions  p.  80 

•  rewriting  sentences  to  vary  verbs 

p.  81 

•  writing  sentences  about  lines  p.  83 

•  completing  sentences  using  hyper¬ 

bole  p.  77,  p.  80 

•  listing  objects  with  lines  p.  70 

•  writing  expressions  about  lines  p.  70 

•  writing  sentences  using  expressive 

verbs  p.  75 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  78 


Products 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  conducting  a  discussion  p.  70 

Writing 

•  making  a  time  line  p.  73,  p.  76 

•  preparing  a  report  p.  76 

•  writmg  tall  tales  p.  77,  p.  87 

•  writmg  using  a  story  board  p.  78 

•  using  hyperbole  in  stories  p.  86 

•  writing  a  description  p.  83 

•  writing  a  story  p.  83 

•  writing  captions  for  gesture  drawings 

p.  75 

Research 

•  making  a  Royal  Family  Chart  p.  72 

•  researchmg  time  lines  p.  73 

•  preparing  a  family  tree  chart  p.  76 

Art 

•  making  a  family-trees  display  p.  72 

•  making  a  story  board  p.  73 

•  making  gesture  drawings  p.  75,  p.  80 

•  preparing  a  frieze  p.  73 

•  making  a  string-pull  picture  p.  77 

•  painting  a  story  line  p.  79,  p.  74 


Focus: 

story  lines 

Topics: 

•  self-expression  •  art  •  story-telling 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author’s  craft  — mood, 
exaggeration 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in 

terms  of  language  choice 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential  com¬ 

prehension  of  sequence  of  events 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  supporting  details 

—  reading  details  in  pictures 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to  ques¬ 

tions 


Experiences 

relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Jacob  Jacobs,  Strings  a  "Fish¬ 
ing  Line" p.  146 
The  Wonderful  Ox  p.  157 
Short  Tall  Tales  p.  160 

—  poetry: 

The  Artists  p.  140 
Miss  James  p.  154 

—  nonfiction : 

Painter  Finds  Recipe  for  Success 
p.  142 

Sketching  the  Unseen  p.  155 

■  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

>  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 
tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

■  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

-  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

*  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  99 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  interviewing  family  members  p.  106 

•  creating  a  tall  tale  p.  112,  p.  162 

•  giving  information  about  art  p.  105 

•  listening  to  a  local  artist  p.  105 

•  debating  the  importance/ 

unimportance  of  given  names 
p.  107 

•  listening  to  comedy  recordings 

featuring  exaggeration  p.  112 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  films  about  tall  tales  p.  110 
Writing 

•  writing  a  poem  p.  107,  p.  154 

•  writmg  about  name  origins  p.  107 

•  creating  similes  and  metaphors 

using  words  from  a  selection 

p.  110 

•  writing  and  telling  tall  tales  p.  110, 

p.  112 

•  writmg  a  "line"  exposition  p.  113 

•  writing  about  careers  p.  113 

Research 

•  researching  a  Canadian  festival  p.  99 

•  researching  the  Yukon  p.  105 

Drama 

•  using  the  freeze  frame  technique 

p.  106 

•  orally  creating  a  '  'true  or  false' '  tale 

p.  106 

•  reading  a  poem  chorally  p.  103 
Art 

•  interpretmg  stories  through  art  p.  98 

•  illustrating  a  poem  by  a  mural  p.  103 

•  creating  a  child’s  book  using 

raised-line  technique  p.  109 

•  creating  a  story  board  p.  106,  p.  153, 

p.  110 

•  drawing  a  picture  based  on  a  poem 

p.  103, p  141 

•  creating  a  class  scrapbook  p.  105 

•  making  a  drawing  of  a  person  based 

on  a  poem  p.  107 

•  creating  a  class  time  line  p.  113 

Reading 

•  evaluating  reading  materials  p.  98 

•  reading  tall  tales  p.  110,  p.  159 
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OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author’s  craft- mood, 
exaggeration 

•  determine  the  author’s 
purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension 
of  sequence  of  events 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 

information  by 

-  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 

-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

-  reading  details  in 
pictures 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Ask  the  students  what  they  think  of  when  they  think  of  a 
line.  Suggest  that  they  think  about  lines  they  see  around 
them  in  the  outdoors  and  lines  they  have  used.  Allow  the 
students  to  brainstorm  to  develop  a  list  of  "lines”  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  Read  with  them  the  unit 
introduction  on  page  139  of  their  text.  How  many  other 
lines  are  introduced  that  they  didn't  suggest  during  the 
brainstorming? 

Have  the  students  collect  prints,  photographs  of 
paintings,  and  pictures  from  magazines  indicating  any 
aspect  of  "line”  and  display  them  without  categorizing 
them.  As  the  theme  introduces  other  ideas,  these 
pictures  can  be  classified  according  to  the  nuance  of  the 
word  "line”  that  is  being  explored.  An  invitation  could  be 
extended  to  certain  parents  of  the  students  to  encourage 
interviews,  to  broaden  the  students’  points  of  view,  and 
motivate  integration  in  many  subject  areas. 

Upon  completion  of  the  chapter,  the  students  could 
re-assess  their  opinions  and  be  made  aware  of  their  new 
levels  of  understanding. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  As  they  complete  each  selection,  have  students  choose 
three  to  five  words  which  capture  the  mam  idea  or  which 
present  difficulty  to  them.  Have  them  define  the  words 
and  illustrate  with  line  drawings  wherever  possible. 
Encourage  the  students  to  use  the  words  in  their 
speaking  and  writing  activities  throughout  this  chapter. 

2.  Set  up  a  theme  corner  containing  brochures, 
newspaper  clippings,  tail-tale  stories,  art  books,  and 
poems.  Supply  a  sealed  shoebox  with  a  top  slot  to  hold 

My  comments  about _  .  ’ 1 

Encourage  personal  involvement  and  appreciation  of 
different  writing  approaches. 

3.  Provide  an  area  where  students  could  interpret  various 
stories.  You  might  introduce  one  of  the  following:  wool 
gluing,  rolled-paper  art,  or  two-toned  line  pictures. 
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4.  Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  work  either 
alone  or  in  pairs  to  do  library  research  on  one  of  the 
following: 

A  Canadian  Festival  -  Klondike  Days,  Le  Carnaval  de 
Quebec,  The  Calgary  Stampede,  Discovery  Day  in  the 
Yukon 

How  people  received  their  surnames 
Students  should  prepare  an  illustrated  report  which  could 
include  a  game,  a  child's  picture-book,  a  poem, 
crossword  puzzle,  or  quiz  in  addition  to  usual  writing 
methods.  They  should  be  prepared  to  make  an  oral 
presentation  to  the  class. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

*Cook,  Lyn.  Samantha's  Secret  Room .  Macmillan.  1978. 
(©1963) 

A  story  about  a  young  girl  and  her  relationships  with 
her  elderly  grandmother,  a  hermit  neighbor,  and  a 
favorite  cousin. 

Gr.  4-8. 

‘Harper,  Peter,  ed .  Project  Five  to  Nine.  Macmillan.  1975. 
Compiled  by  a  group  of  primary  teachers  as  a  guide  for 
developing  in  children  an  awareness  of  themselves  and 
their  role  in  society. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  S.  Evan's  Corner.  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  1967. 

Child's  development  of  his  own  private  corner  designed 
to  his  liking.  (Inner  city) 

Gr.  3-6 

MacAgy,  Douglas  and  Elizabeth.  Going  for  a  Walk  With  a 
Line:  A  Step  into  the  World  of  Modern  Art.  Doubleday. 
1959. 

An  art  book  for  young  people  which  explores  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  line. 

Gr.  1  and  up. 

‘McLaughlin,  Lome.  Shogomac  Sam.  Macmillan.  1970. 
New  Brunswick  tall  tales  about  Shogomac  Sam,  side  - 
kick  to  Paul  Bunyan. 

Gr.  4-8. 

‘Neering,  Rosemary.  Emily  Carr.  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside. 
1975. 

A  brief  biography  and  introduction  to  the  art  of  Emily 
Carr. 

Gr.  6-10. 


‘Nickerson,  Betty,  ed.  Celebrate  the  Sun:  A  Heritage  of 
Festivals  Interpreted  Through  the  Art  of  Children  From 
Many  Lands.  McClelland  and  Stewart.  1969. 

Festivals  from  around  the  world  are  classified  according 
to  season  and  illustrated  in  color  by  children. 

General. 

Roch,  Ernst,  ed.  Arts  of  the  Eskimo:  Prints.  Signum  Press. 
1974. 

A  collection  of  Inuit  prints  which  present  all  areas  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

‘Roth,  Evelyn.  The  Evelyn  Roth  Recycling  Book .  Talon 
Books.  1975. 

A  how-to  crafts  book  using  recycled  fabrics. 

Gr.  K-12. 

Showers,  Paul.  Me  and  My  Family  Tree.  Crowell.  1978. 
Presents  the  concept  of  family  trees. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Simon,  Norma.  All  Kinds  of  Families.  A.  Whitman.  1975. 
Portrays  a  variety  of  family  groups  in  various  places. 

Gr.  1-4. 

‘Smucker,  Barbara.  Underground  to  Canada.  Clarke, 

Irwin.  1977. 

The  Underground  Railway  helps  two  young  black 
people  escape  from  slavery  in  the  southern  states  and 
make  their  way  to  St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

Gr.  4-9. 

‘Spray,  Carole.  Will  O'  the  Wisp:  Folktales  and  Legends 
from  New  Brunswick .  Brunswick.  1979. 

Legends  and  tall  tales  about  devilish  bears  and 
red-haired  ghosts  from  English-speaking  New 
Brunswick. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Symons,  Harry.  Fences.  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson.  1974. 

(©  1958) 

A  study  of  pioneer  fences  in  Canada  -  why  and  how 
they  were  built. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

‘Trueman,  Stuart.  Tall  Tales  and  True  from  Down  East. 
McClelland  and  Stewart.  1979. 

Humorous  retellings  of  New  Brunswick  tall  tales. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “String-a-line”  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this  suggested 
sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/B 

Pages  74-75.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  76.  The  genealogical  chart  encourages  the 
exploration  of  the  family  line — roots,  generations, 
surnames,  and  given  names.  This  can  be  extended  to 
include  the  origins  of  common  words. 


4.  Page  78.  Presenting  the  story  board  as  an  outline  plan 
enables  students  to  visualize  detail  which  they  can 
verbally  incorporate  in  creating  descriptive  sentences  or 
conversely  to  illustrate  the  sequence  and  detail  of  a  given 
story.  In  this  context,  adjective  phrases  can  be 
introduced. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 

Pages  138-139.  Chapter  opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  138.  Associating  different  meanings  with  the  title 
offers  students  the  opportunity  to  discuss  activities 
related  to  "line”. 


3.  Page  140.  Another  concept  of  line,  used  for  relaxation 
and  creativity  is  illustrated  in  the  poem  "The  Artists." 


7.  Page  80.  An  analysis  of  the  gesture  drawings  could 
initiate  discussion  about  picturesque  speech,  and 
appropriate  verbs,  and  culminate  in  the  students' 
evaluating  each  other's  writing. 


5.  Page  142.  Ted  Harrison’s  paintings  in  "Painter  Finds 
Recipe  for  Success"  provide  well-defined  line  paintings 
illustrating  Yukon  children  at  work  and  play.  These  can  be 
used  to  create  descriptive  sentences  to  parallel  the  visual 
impressions  created  in  the  paintings. 

6.  Page  146.  "Jacob  Jacobs  Strings  a  'Fishing  Line’  " 
could  be  used  to  create  a  story  board  to  emphasize  this 
literary  aspect  of  line. 


8.  Page  154.  For  another  look  at  line,  an  unusual  series  of 
picturesque  words  and  names  is  strung  together  and 
developed  into  the  poem  "Miss  James.” 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

9.  Page  82.  The  paintings  can  provide  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  visually  analyse  the  artist's  experiences 
and  be  extended  to  include  the  enjoyment  of  other  types 
of  painting — surrealistic,  cubist,  modern  art,  etc.  In  this 
context,  using  descriptive  words  and  phrases  could  be 
practised. 


11.  Page  86.  Using  idioms,  hyperboles  and  the  tall  tale 
technique  inspires  creativity  in  writing  stories  to  string 
another  type  of 1  ‘line. 1 1 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 


10.  Page  1 55.  A  prose  selection,  '  ‘ Sketching  the  Unseen,  ’  ’ 
discusses  the  adaptability  of  artists  who  are  blind  and  can 
provoke  speculation  about  different  ways  of  "seeing”  and 
interpreting  lines  creatively. 


12.  Page  157.  "The  Wonderful  Ox"  uses  exaggeration  as  a 
tall  tale  technique. 

13.  Page  160.  Six  "Short  Tall  Tales"  use  humor  and 
nonsensical  impossibility  to  deceive  the  reader. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  The  Artists  /140 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  explores  the  “line”  theme  through  the 
experience  of  two  children  as  they  experiment  with  chalk 
on  new  blacktop.  Before  reading  the  poem,  ask  the 
children  about  their  own  unusual  artistic  experiences. 

Invite  students  through  discussion  to  share  their  feelings 
about  their  favorite  day  of  the  week.  What  do  they  like  to 
do  on  that  day? 

Ask  them  to  share  personal  experiences  of  making  chalk 
drawings.  Have  they  done  this  on  a  fence;  a  pavement? 
Was  it  fun  to  do?  Why?  Ask  which  students  have  seen  the 
film  Mary  Poppins  and  have  one  of  them  describe  what 
happened  when  the  character  Bert  made  chalk  drawings 
in  the  park. 

Ask  them  to  listen  while  you  read  the  poem  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  artists  are  described  and  why  they  are  called 
artists.  Pause  after  the  first  stanza  and  ask  students  to 
predict  what  the  person  in  the  poem  will  do. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  did  the  speaker  in  the  poem  feel  when  she  first 
began  her  walk?  Why?  (She  felt  uninvolved  and  isolated  - 
“lonely"  -  with  no  purpose  to  her  Saturday  activities  - 
“dun.") 

•  What  happened  to  change  her  feelings? 

(She  became  inspired  when  seeing  new  blacktop  to  draw 
on,  and  meeting  another  child  to  share  in  her 
experiences.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  girl  “poked  the  chalk  box /With 
her  toe?’  ’  (It  was  her  way  of  showing  the  owner  of  the 
chalk  that  she’d  really  like  to  try  it.) 

•  Do  you  agree  that  it  was  a  good  thing  a  rain  was  due? 
(Answers  will  vary,  depending  on  whether  children 
present  the  adults’  or  the  “artists"’  point  of  view.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is  as 
follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft  —  mood 


•  Refer  to  the  Starting  Points  discussion  in  which 
students  discussed  their  feelings  about  their  favorite  day 
of  the  week  and  about  making  chalk  drawings. 

•  On  the  board  make  a  co-operative  list  of  words  that 
would  describe  these  feelings. 

•  With  the  students,  go  through  the  poem  to  find  the 
words  that  describe  a  feeling  or  the  lines  that  give  you 
clues  about  how  the  artists  in  the  poem  feel.  In  the  latter 
case,  write  the  feeling  in  brackets  beside  the  line. 

lonely 
feeling  dull 

Nice  new  blacktop  (anticipation) 

I  like  to  draw.  (Pleasure) 

She  poked  the  chalk  box  /With  her  toe  (longing) 

"Help  yourself’  ’  (generosity,  wanting  to  share) 

She  just  smiled  (companionableness,  friendship) 

A  big  policeman  /Laughed  at  us  too. 

(commitment  to  activity;  unconcern  for  others’ 
opinions) 

We  went  away  (completion) 

The  same  place  /With  more  chalk  (anticipation, 
determination) 

•  Have  the  students  recall  and  share  incidents  when  they 
experienced  similar  feelings. 
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Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Divide  the  class  into  smaller  groups  and  let  them 
experiment.  They  could  include  a  musical  background, 
and  create  an  effect  by  clever  use  of  the  voice,  by 
chanting,  or  by  whispering.  One  student  could  create 
another  effect  by  repeating  a  key  phrase  throughout  the 
poem  in  dronelike  fashion. 

Art 

•  Create  four  or  five  groups  to  develop  the  poem  through 
the  creation  of  a  mural  using  paint,  chalk,  pastels,  or 
charcoal. 

•  Have  the  students  draw  what  they  think  the  girls  in  the 
poem  drew  on  the  blacktop.  (To  do,  page  141,  student 
text) 


2.  Painter  Finds  Recipe  for 
Success /142 
□  □ 

Starting  Points 

In  this  prose  selection  we  learn  the  importance  for  an 
artist  to  use  his  or  her  own  experiences  as  a  basis  for 
writing  or  painting.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  places 
where  they  have  encountered  works  of  art.  As  well, 
discuss  the  art  form  represented.  Present  a  display  of 
types  of  paintings  and  crafts  for  discussion. 

Investigate  the  reasons  why  people  pursue  various 
creative  activities.  Make  a  chart  with  headings  such  as 
"Type  of  Art,’’  "Location,"  "Reason  for  its  Creation." 
(Some  artwork  is  created  purely  for  enjoyment;  other 
examples  represent  necessary  life-skills  passed  on 
through  heritage;  other  pieces  of  art  record  history  or  are 
done  as  a  means  of  financial  support.) 

Survey  the  students  to  find  out  who  enjoys  drawing. 
Discuss  the  process  they  go  through  in  producing  a 
picture  (i.e.  how  do  they  decide  what  to  draw?) 

Have  the  students  read  the  selection  to  find  out  what 
kinds  of  pictures  Ted  Harrison  produces  and  to  add  any 
new  information  to  their  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
painting. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  the  simile  Ted  Harrison  uses  in  the  first 
sentence?  Is  it  a  good  one?  ("Painting  is  like  making  a 
good  moosemeat  stew"  is  a  good  simile  because  the  two 
entire  processes  can  be  compared  and  because  poor 
results  are  likely  in  both  cases  if  the 

"simmering' '  is  omitted.)  Can  you  think  of  another 
activity  that  might  be  approached  that  way?  (writing) 

•  What  activities  do  you  think  Harrison  has  participated 
in  or  observed  at  close  hand?  (Yukon  village  life,  hunting 
in  the  bush,  the  gold  rush) 

•  Do  these  paintings  make  Yukon  life  look  attractive  to 
you?  Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  essay  is 
as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by 

-  reading  details  in  a  picture 

-  reading  to  find  supporting  details 


•  Have  the  students  reread  the  selection,  noting  the 
information  it  gives. 

•  Make  a  co-operative  list  in  note  form  of  the  information 
provided  in  each  section  of  the  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  examine  the  pictures  and  make 
another  list  for  each  picture  telling  the  information  it 
gives  which  adds  to  the  written  information. 

For  example: 

Picture  #1: 

paddle  steamer  has  rear  wheel  instead  of  side  wheels 
children  are  skating  and  being  pulled  by  husky 
colors  can  be  seen 
Picture  #2: 

ravens  go  very  close  to  houses 
houses  are  small  and  have  chimneys 
children  seem  unafraid  of  ravens 
colors  can  be  seen 
Picture  #3: 

the  picture  shows  you  what  the  "old  styles"  are  like 
children  have  flags  to  wave 
Dawson  City  building  is  shown 
colors  can  be  seen 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  brief  descnpton  from  the 
classroom  window.  Have  each  of  them  draw  the  scene, 
then  pass  his  or  her  drawing  and  description  to  another 
student  who  jots  down  any  information  in  the  drawing  not 
given  in  the  description.  (Drawings  should  provide  more 
detail  and  color  than  the  description.) 


Vocabulary- 
Page  142 

•  Painter  finds  recipe  for  success. 

Page  143 

•  On  Nares  Lake  at  Carcross,  children  play,  haul  water 
from  ice  holes  and  frolic  around  the  S.S.  Tutshi. 

Page  144 

•  Noisy,  bold,  and  black  against  the  snow,  they  make  no 
concession  to  the  silence  and  the  changing  color  of  the 
land. 

To  develop  a  broader  language  base,  use  the  following 
strategy.  Have  the  students  paraphrase  or  give  the 
meaning  of  the  underlined  words  in  their  own  words. 
Have  them  search  in  the  surroundng  text  for  clues  which 
help  them  do  this. 

recipe  for  success  -  let  the  ideas  simmer . . .  add  a  few 
spices .  .  .  serve  them  up  with  a  garnish.  (Suggest  that 
students  try  making  up  a  recipe  for  failure,  a  recipe  for 
disaster,  a  recipe  for  happiness.) 
frolic  around  -  .  .  .  children  play,  haul  water .  .  .  frolic 
around  the  S.S.  Tutshi. 

make  no  concession  to  -  .  .  .  noisy,  bold .  .  .  they  make  no 
concession  to  the  silence .  . .  They  scatter  garbage, 
tease  dogs,  and  fight  over  food . . .  (Suggest  that 
students  think  of  similar  phrases  and  paraphrase  those 
also;  for  example,  making  concession  to  youth,  to  age.) 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Take  the  students  on  a  walking  tour  of  the  immediate 
school  area.  Provide  pencils,  pads,  and  charcoal.  Create  a 
class  scrapbook  from  their  completed  sketches. 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Set  up  an  exhibit  of  art  pieces  which  children  bring  from 
home.  Have  students  give  an  oral  presentation  about  their 
contributions. 

•  If  possible,  have  a  local  artist  visit  to  discuss  his  or  her 
approach  to  painting. 

Research 

•  Divide  the  class  into  groups  and  have  each  group 
research  life  in  the  Yukon.  Each  group  will  follow-up  its 
research  by  presenting  information  learned  in  a  mural  or 
poetic  form. 

Headings  could  be: 

Animals  of  the  North 
Native  Peoples  and  Customs 
Natural  Foods  and  their  Preparation 
Clothing  and  Shelter 
Transportation 


3.  Jacob  Jacobs  Strings  a  “Fishing 
Line’ 7146 
□  □ 

Starting  Points 

This  selection  exemplifies  the  use  of  exaggeration  as 
Jacob  weaves  a  wild  story  about  ‘  'the  one  that  got  away .  ’ 1 
Before  the  students  read  the  selection,  have  them  share 
some  tall  tales  of  their  own.  Have  them  recount  fishing 
stories  from  their  own  experience.  Encourage  discussion 
of  any  aspect  of  these  stories  which  seems  to  be 
exaggerated.  Focus  on  the  fact  that  exaggeration  serves 
to  impress  the  listener  and/or  get  the  point  across.  Have 
the  students  read  the  selection  to  find  out  what  events 
occur  in  the  story  and  evaluate  their  plausibility. 


Talking  Points 

•  At  what  points  in  the  story  did  Jacob  exaggerate?  (time 
he  got  up,  number  of  fish  he  caught,  whales,  the  episode 
inside  the  whale) 

•  What  details  does  Jacob  contribute  to  make  his  story 
sound  real?  (stars  fading,  fish  biting  early,  details  about 
what  whale  swallowed  along  with  Jacob,  feeling  as  if  he 
were  being  digested,  laughter  can  cause  choking  which 
causes  coughing) 

•  How  do  Newton’s  and  Peter’s  reaction  to  the  story 
differ?  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  telling  of  the 
story?  (Peter  is  disbelieving  and  causes  Jacob  to  defend 
his  story,  whereas  Newton  seems  to  believe  it  and 
apparently  helps  him  tell  his  story.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  153  of  the  student  text. 

•  Why  did  Jacob  tell  such  a  tall  tale?  Could  he  have  told  a 
more  believable  story  if  he  had  exaggerated  less? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  may  include  the  fact  that  Jacob 
didn’t  want  to  be  considered  lazy,  that  Jacob  had  a  very 
rich  imagination,  or  that  he  wanted  the  admiration  of  his 
friends.  A  less  exaggerated  story  might  have  been  more 
believable  but  when  the  storyteller  exaggerates  as  much 
as  this  one  has,  the  very  inventiveness  of  the  story 
sometimes  causes  the  reader  to  suspend  disbelief.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft  -  exaggeration 


One  strategy  which  might  be  employed  in  teaching  the 
skills  above  is  the  creation  of  a  vertical  time  line. 

•  Have  students  skim  the  selection  again  to  note 
examples  of  exaggeration  in  the  story.  List  their  answers 
on  the  board. 

•  Create  a  vertical  line  and  ask  students  to  reread  the 
story  and  identify  key  events  which  are  necessary  to  the 
plot. 

Newton  and  Peter  return  to  camp 

Jacob  rises  at  4:30  a.m.  to  fish  -  four  speckled  trout  in 

10  minutes 

loses  fish  when  whale  /fish  swallows  them 
Jacob  swallowed  whole  by  whale  /fish 
digestion  of  Jacob  begins 
he  attempts  a  variety  of  escape  strategies 
final  escape  occurs  when  whale's  /fish’s  mouth  opens 
during  a  coughing  spasm 
Jacob  swims  to  shore  and  returns  to  camp 
Write  them  sequentially  on  the  time  line  or  have  the 
student  make  the  entries. 

•  Once  the  plot  outline  has  been  completed,  the  students 
can  draw  arrows  from  the  list  of  exaggerations  to  the  time 
line  to  indicate  their  position  in  the  story. 

•  Have  the  students  take  turns  retelling  the  story  using 
the  time  line  as  a  guide. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Dramatize  the  selection  using  freeze-fiame  tableau 
technique. 

•  Divide  the  students  into  small  gioups  and  have  them 
create  orally  a  "round'  ’  fishing  tale  to  be  told  to  the  class 
after  oral  practice.  A  signal  would  indicate  the  following 
student’s  turn. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Students  can  interview  their  friends  or  families  and 
leport  any  tail-tale  stories  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Art 

•  See  the  To  do  on  page  153  of  the  student  text. 
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4.  Miss  James /154 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  demonstrates  how  a  series  of  names  can  be 
strung  together  to  provide  a  starting  point  for  a  poem. 
Encourage  the  students  to  discuss  names  and  their 
feelings  about  them.  Survey  the  class  to  see  how  many  of 
the  students  like  their  names.  Invite  them  to  share  their 
experiences  of  learning  about  the  reasons  for  their  names. 
How  many  of  their  parents  chose  certain  names  for  a 
specific  reason?  Invite  their  opinions  of  names  like 
William  Williams,  Steven  Stevens,  etc. 

Encourage  the  students  to  share  any  rhymes,  chants,  or 
songs  they  know  about  names.  Have  them  listen  to  the 
poem  to  find  out  what  they  think  of  the  name  in  the  poem 
and  whether  they  consider  it  poetic. 


Talking  Points 

•  Does  the  person  in  the  poem  have  a  “poetic”  name? 
What  makes  it  poetic?  (All  except  the  last  names  contain 
at  least  three  syllables,  giving  a  flowing  sound;  the  l’s  and 
r’s  in  Mauleverer  are  liquid,  soothing  sounds.) 

•  What  word  do  you  expect  the  author  to  rhyme  with  in 
the  last  line?  Does  he?  What  is  the  effect?  (You  expect  him 
to  rhyme  with  “cleverer.”  The  apparent  rhyme  is  with 
“names,”  but  the  rhythm  of  the  poem  makes  “James”  an 
after-thought,  so  that  the  author  is  able  to  focus  on  the 
clever  rhyme  “cleverer /Mauleverer.”  Some  students 
might  appreciate  Milne's  tongue-in-cheek  way  of 
admiring  a  name  which  offers  easy  rhyming  possibilities 
and  then  choosing  a  difficult  portion  of  it  to  rhyme  with.) 

•  By  substituting  a  word  in  each  line,  change  the  rhythm, 
and  ask  students  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  the 
reading  of  the  poem. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  154  of  the  student  text. 
Encourage  the  students  to  write  a  story  explaining  the 
origins  and  discussing  any  feelings  they  have  about  their 
names. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  their  impression  of  Diana 
Fitzpatrick  Mauleverer  James.  What  would  they  expect  a 
person  with  those  names  to  look  like? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Based  on  the  Shakespeare  quotation,  '  'A  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,”  have  students  debate 
the  importance /unimportance  of  given  names. 
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5 .  Sketching  the  Unseen  / 1 55 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  describes  research  into  the  ability  of  blind 
people  to  "see”  drawings  and  create  their  own.  Begin 
discussing  this  selection  by  asking  the  students  what 
they  know  about  the  way  blind  people  deal  with  their 
environment.  How  do  they  get  around?  What  sense  do 
they  use  in  order  to  "see”  things?  (touch) 

Have  the  students  perform  an  experiment.  Have  them 
close  their  eyes  and  try  to  make  a  simple  drawing  of  a 
house.  Encourage  discussion  of  the  difficulties  they 
encountered.  List  the  difficulties  in  the  form  of  questions 
to  which  the  students  can  look  for  answers  as  they  read 
the  selection.  Encourage  them  to  brainstorm  other 
questions  about  the  difficulties  a  person  blind  from  birth 
might  experience  in  drawing  three-dimensional  objects 
on  a  flat  piece  of  paper. 

Have  the  students  read  the  headings  and  discuss  what 
these  suggest  in  terms  of  information  to  be  gleaned  from 
the  selection.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection  to  try 
to  answer  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  and  to 
gather  any  other  information  about  this  topic. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  people  who  are  blind  had  no  trouble 
identifying  objects  like  hands,  tables,  forks,  and  cups? 
(They  were  simple,  familiar  objects.) 

•  How  do  the  blind  illustrate  movement?  (by  curving  lines 
which  are  normally  straight,  using  spiralling  or  trailing 
lines) 

•  Do  you  think  having  illustrations  in  books  would  make 
any  difference  to  blind  people?  (They  would  be  able  to 
obtain  information  from  them,  especially  from  diagrams.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


locate  information  by  reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions 

•  Refer  to  the  list  of  questions  developed  by  the  students 
prior  to  reading  the  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  answer  as  many  as  they  can  based  on 
what  they  have  read. 

•  If  any  questions  are  still  outstanding,  have  the  students 
skim  to  see  if  the  information  is  there  or  can  be  inferred. 
•Discuss  the  expectations  aroused  by  the  subheads  and 
whether  these  were  fulfilled. 

•  Give  the  students  the  following  subheads  and  have 
them  indicate  where  in  the  article  they  might  go: 

Inventive  Artists 
Drawing  the  Unseen 

Vocabulary- 
Page  156 

•The  scientists  submitted  their  story  books  to  publishers. 

To  develop  a  broader  language  base  use  the  following 
strategy.  Have  students  paraphrase  or  give  the  meaning 
of  the  underlined  expression  in  their  own  words.  Ask 
them  to  describe  the  process  that  would  happen  when 
they  "submitted”  their  story  books  to  publishers.  (They 
hope  to  make  them  available  for  blind  children.)  Have 
them  search  in  the  surrounding  text  for  clues  which  help 
them  gam  these  meanings. 
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6.  The  Wonderful  Ox  / 157 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  156  of  the  student  text. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  create  a  child’s  book  using 
the  "raised  drawing"  method.  They  may  use  toothpicks, 
string  or  a  blunt  instrument  and  tin  foil  to  create  the 
raised-line  effect.  Display  books.  Let  the  students  share 
each  other’s  work  by  blindfold  reading. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph  to  describe  an 
object  so  that  a  blind  person  could  reproduce  it.  Have 
them  test  the  success  of  their  writings  by  reading  the 
paragraph  and  having  other  students  reproduce  the 
writer's  conception. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection,  Babe  and  Paul  Bunyan  excavate  a 
logging  trail.  Even  though  the  tall  tale  brims  with 
exaggeration,  it  is  still  credible. 

Have  students  recollect  any  of  Paul  Bunyan’s  adventures 
and  list  the  scenarios  on  the  board.  Have  the  students 
recall  and  describe  the  exaggeration  technique  used  in 
tail-tale  writing.  Read  the  introduction  on  page  157  of  the 
text  to  the  students  and  have  them  speculate  what  feats 
could  be  accomplished  by  an  ox  at  a  lumber  camp.  Let 
this  brainstorming  activity  take  place  orally,  but  have  a 
class  secretary  jot  down  the  ideas. 

Have  the  students  read  the  tale  silently  to  note  how  the 
author’s  style  develops  the  mam  characters  in  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  was  Babe  unusual?  (extremely  strong,  very  big, 
bright  blue  in  color) 

•  Why  did  Paul  think  the  road  needed  to  be  straightened? 
(The  only  paths  through  the  wild  brush  were  animal  trails 
which  veered  in  every  direction.) 

•  Why  did  Paul  become  an  invented  hero  of  North 
American  lumberjacks?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  three  points  does  the  author  make  to  convince  the 
reader  that  the  "particularly  bad  stretch  of  road’ '  was 
really  crooked?  (It  twisted  and  turned  so  much  it  spelled 
out  every  letter  of  the  alphabet;  Babe  could  be  taught  to 
read  just  by  being  led  over  it  a  few  times ;  men  going 
along  it  met  themselves  coming  from  the  other  direction.) 

•  What  section  was  most  preposterous?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


determrne  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 


•  Ask  the  students  to  substantiate  their  conclusions  that 
this  is  a  tall  tale  by  skimming  and  noting  particular  words 
and  phrases  whrch  rllustrate  exaggeration. 

•  Have  the  students  reread  the  selection  as  a  prelude  to 
oral  readrng  and  expression. 

•  Select  one  or  several  students  (rn  turn)  to  read  the  tale 
orally,  but  have  the  rest  of  the  class  chart  any  words  or 
phrases  which  develop  erther  Babe’s  or  Paul's  character. 
The  final  chart  should  rnclude : 


Babe 

Paul 

great,  pull  anything, 

valuable 

bright  blue 

24  axe-handles  between 
eyes;  42  across  forehead 

crow  perched  on  his 
left  horn 

straightened  crooked 
logging  trails 

could  read 

obeyed  his  master 

weary  after  a  feat  of 
strength 

logger 

became  a  legend 

taught  Babe  to  read 

ordered  a  chain  made 

never  wasted  things 

•  Students  should  then  analyse  the  lists  and  be  prepared 
to  make  several  character  statements  about  Paul  and 
Babe.  Ask  them  what  they  Irked  about  Paul  and  Babe? 
Students  could  re-analyse  them  to  underline  those 
qualrtres  which  express  exaggeratron. 

•  Have  students  review  the  lrst  created  during  Talking 
Points  and,  by  a  show  of  hands,  determine  whrch  ideas 
were  developed  in  the  tale. 

The  student  secretary  can  post  any  remaining  ideas  to 
rnsprre  the  creation  of  similar  tall  tales. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  creation  of  a  story  board  to  show 
sequence  of  events. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  identify  and  list  the  words  and 
phrases  used  to  identify  different  types  of  lines  in  the 
story,  (twisted,  turned,  crooked,  perfectly  straight, 
crooks) 

They  could  create  a  list  of  similes  and  metaphors  using 
the  list. 

•  Write  a  list  of  words  (nouns)  on  the  board. 

•  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups.  Each  group  should 
use  this  outline  as  a  plot  guide  and  fabricate  a  tail-tale 
through  embellishment.  After  the  groups  have  had 
adequate  practice,  have  them  present  the  tale  orally, 
encouraging  each  student  to  tell  one  section  of  the  story. 
Example: 

river 

rock 

tree 

snake 

boy  or  girl 

noise 

avalanche  or  landslide 
The  final  products  could  be  recorded. 

Reading 

•  See  the  To  do  on  page  159  of  the  student  text. 

Other  Media 

•  Obtain  films  on  "Paul  Bunyan  Lumber  Camp  Tales"  for 
students  to  view. 
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7.  Short  Tall  Tales  /160 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Six  concise  tales  exemplify  the  short  tail-tale.  Review 
with  the  students  the  techniques  used  in  creating  a  tall 
tale,  (simple  plot,  exaggeration) 

Prepare  the  students  to  listen  to  your  reading  of  the  first 
selection,  "Sounds  Freezing.1’  They  should  note  how  this 
tale  differs  from  those  already  studied.  List  their 
responses  in  chart  form. 


“Sounds  Freezing” 

Other  Tall  Tales 

very  short  in  length 

character  is  not 
developed 

little  picturesque 
speech  is  used 

one  key  line  cleverly 
refers  to  the  title 

much  longer 

characters  are 
developed 

many  word- pictures 
are  presented 

Have  the  students  silently  read  the  other  five  selections  to 
respond  to  the  short  tale  technique.  Discuss  their 
opinions. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  the  exaggeration  in  each  tall  tale?  (#1  words 
freezing,  #2  huge  amount  of  snow  melting  overnight;  #3 
fish  large  enough  to  ride;  #4  mosquitoes  with  hard  bills, 
#5  man  sitting  on  horse  buried  in  mud;  #6  handing 
around  frozen  words) 

•  Which  tales  do  you  like  best?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft  -  exaggeration 


•  Have  students  retell  the  six  tall  tales. 

•  Recall  the  exaggerations  noted  under  Talking  Points. 

•  Have  the  students  chart  the  exaggerations  in  the  story, 
rewording  them  to  match  the  first  and  last  stories,  i.e. 


Condition 

Exaggeration 

it  was  so  cold  that 

words  froze  in 
the  air 

the  wind  was  so  warm  that 

huge  amounts  of  snow 
melted  overnight 

the  fish  was  so  big  that 

a  human  being  could 
ride  it 

the  bills  were  so  hard  that 

they  went  right 
through  the  pot 

the  mud  was  so  deep  that 

a  horse  completely 
disappeared  in  it. 

(If  the  students  have  difficulty,  you  could  fill  in  the 
"Condition’’  half  of  the  chart  for  them.) 

•  Have  the  students  finish  two  more  conditions  on  their 
chart  (it  was  so  hot  that .  . . ;  she  was  so  strong  that . . . ) 
and  then  have  them  add  at  least  one  of  their  own. 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Put  ideas  for  tall  tales  on  strips  of  paper  and  place  them 
in  a  hat,  or  use  the  students’  contributions  to  the  chart 
they  made.  Create  small  groups  and  acquire  a 
spokesperson  per  group. 

The  group  creates  a  tall  tale  and  after  having  practised  to 
achieve  fluidity,  relates  the  tale. 

Tales  can  then  be  written,  illustrated,  and  bound  in  book 
form. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  162  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  available  some  comedy  records  such  as  those  by 
Bill  Cosby  and  Bob  Newhart  who  use  exaggeration  in 
their  routines.  Let  students  listen  to  them  to  find  out  how 
the  use  of  exaggeration  creates  humor. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  write  an  exposition  on  how  to: 

a.  string  a  fishing  line 

b.  make  a  kite 

c.  do  string  art 

Have  students  research  careers  or  lines  of  work  in  which 
they  feel  they  would  be  interested.  Their  brief  write-ups 
could  be  collected  in  a  career-line  book. 

Have  the  students  create  a  class  time  line  taking  in  all  the 
events  of  the  year,  (projects,  special  trips,  guest  speakers) 
On  it  could  be  noted  each  student's  birthday  and  any 
special  events  in  their  lives.  The  time  line  should  probably 
stretch  across  one  wall  of  the  room  with  bright  colors  used 
to  complete  it. 

* 
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Below  Zero 


OVERVIEW 

The  selections  in  “Below  Zero’’  deal  with  cold  weather 
conditions  and  the  opportunities  and  demands  they  place 
on  people.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  test  their  own 
reactions  and  ways  of  adapting  against  those  of  the 
characters  in  the  selections.  Experiencing  snow  for  the 
first  time,  a  young  immigrant  girl  named  Melanie  and  her 
friends  are  faced  with  ambivalent  feelings  in  “Snow 
King,"  page  166.  An  expository  selection,  “Ice  Castles," 
page  176,  encourages  student  participation  and  promotes 
creative  expression. 

Focussing  on  animals  of  the  North,  “The  Story  of  a  Baby 
Seal,”  page  183,  and  “The  Husky  Up  Close,”  page  188, 
allow  students  to  become  better  acquainted  with  both  the 
lives  these  animals  lead  and  the  courage  they  display. 
“Working  With  Sled  Dogs,"  page  191,  and  its  sub-story, 
“Chipee  Pulls  Through,”  page  194,  acquaint  the  reader 
with  information  about  the  responsibilities  and 
intelligence  of  these  dogs.  Two  poems,  “Haiku,"  page 
174,  and  “Snow,"  page  175,  develop  the  theme  using 
opposite  moods,  while  a  short  selection  aptly  named 
“Snow  Stumpers,"  page  178,  encourages  students  to 
explain  occurrences  by  logically  analysing  pertinent 
photographs. 


SPIL/R 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

Aluk,  An  Alaskan  Caribou  p.  93 

—  poetry: 

The  Sound  of  Water  p.  95 
Icicle  p.L96 

•  developing  writing  skills 

•  listing  action  verbs,  p.  91 

•  listing  examples  of  onomatopoeia 

p.  95 

•  writing  notes  for  a  report  p.  99 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  86 


Objectives 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

•  using  onomatopoeia 

•  writing  explanatory  paragraphs 

•  preparmg  report  outlines 


‘Numbers  which  appear  m  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher’s  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  photographs  p.  78 

•  reading  a  poem  p.  82 

Writing 

•  preparmg  reports  on  water  activities 

p.  80 

•  creating  a  poem  p.  83,  p.  95 

•  writing  a  free- verse  poem  p.  83, 

p.  84 

•  making  a  chart  about  melting  p.  84 

•  making  a  story  based  on  tracks  p.  85 

•  writing  a  weather  poem  p.  90 

•  writing  a  cinquain  p.  91 

•  writing  an  explanatory  paragraph 

p.  97 

•  writing  and  illustrating  a  snow  track 

story  p.  98 

•  completmg  a  poem  p.  91 

•  writing  a  story  p.  93 

•  writing  about  ice  houses  and 

sculptures  p.  80 

•  writing  observations  p.  84 

Drama 

•  acting  out  a  conversation  p.  78 
Art 

•  painting  a  brook  scene  p.  83 

•  making  a  safety  poster  p.  91 

•  making  a  dragon  p.  115 


Research 

•  researching  Jack  Frost  p.  81 
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Below  Zero 


Focus: 

reactions  to  sub-zero  conditions 

Topics: 

•  feelings  of  immigrants  •  seals  •  husky  dogs  •  crafts 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•/evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  deter¬ 
mine  feelings 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  fact/opinion 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  gam  literal  and  inferential  com¬ 

prehension  of  main  ideas 

•  determine  the  author's  purpose  in 

k  terms  of  language  choice 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author’ s  craft  —  mood 

•  perceive  organization  by  scanning  to 

note  the  structure 

•  locate  specific  information  by  read¬ 

ing  to  find  answers  to  questions 

•  understand  the  structure  of  different 

forms  of  narration 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  m 

the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Snow  King  p.  166 
Chipee  Pulls  Through  p.  194 

—  poetry: 

Haiku,  Snowp.  174,  p.  175 
I’ve  Never  Been  to  the  Arctic 

p.  182 

—  nonfiction: 

Ice  Castles  p.  176 
Snow  Stumpers  p.  178 
The  Story  of  a  Baby  Seal  p.  183 
The  Husky  Up  Close  p.  188 
Working  with  Sled  Dogs  p.  191 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 

tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  119 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
discussing  a  seal's  adaptation  p.  132 
listening  to  music  p.  135 
creating  a  song,  a  quiz  p.  137,  p.  138 
presenting  an  oral  report  p.  118 
taping  written  work  p.  118 
oral  poetry  p.  124,  p.  126,  p.  175 
posing  “snow  stumpers”  p.  129 
debating  about  seals  p.  1 12 

Writing 

writing  poems  p.  123,  p.  124 
describing  seal  growth  p.  132,  p.  187 
producing  charts  p.  118,  p.  133 
preparing  question  pages  p.  118 
planning  a  snow  festival  p.  123, 
p.  173 

writing  paragraphs  p.  126,  p.  127 
writing  a  fantasy  story  p.  127,  p.  135 

Drama 

using  puppets  to  dramatize  p.  123 
creating  a  dialogue  p.  135 

Reading 

reading  Jamaican  tales  p.  123 
reading  “weather”  poems  p.  124 

Art 

making  snowflake  people  p.  124 
designing  a  snow  machine  p.  126 
drawing  to  illustrate  fear  p.  130 
drawing  and  labelling  a  husky  p.  133 
painting  a  husky,  a  team  p.  137 
designing  a  stamp  about  seals  p.  132 
illustrating  a  poem  p.  126 

Other  Media 

viewing  films  p.  130,  p.  133 
Research 

researching  related  topics  p.  119 
researching  temperature  effects 

p.  129 

resear chmg  aspects  of  the  North 
p.  137,  p.  196 

preparing  a  presentation  p.  130 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  fact/opinion 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 
and  Details 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension 
of  main  ideas 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  determine  the  author’s 
purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 

•  appreciate  and 
understand  elements  of 
the  author's  craft -mood 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  perceive  organization  by 
scanning  to  note  the 
structure 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading  to 
find  answers  to  questions 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  understand  the  structure 
of  different  forms  of 
narration 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Ask  the  students  what  they  think  of  when  they  hear  the 
words  "Below  Zero."  Have  them  brainstorm  about  their 
feelings  and  reactions  to  such  conditions,  the 
requirements  such  weather  places  on  them  in  terms  of 
extra  clothing,  the  activities  it  makes  possible,  and  the 
places  it  encourages  them  to  visit. 

Make  a  large  wall  chart  showing  a  central  scene  that 
represents  to  the  children  below  zero  weather.  (This  can 
be  their  own  design  or  a  picture  cut  from  a  magazine, 
calendar,  or  elsewhere.)  From  the  central  design,  draw  as 
many  spokes  as  areas  that  the  students  brainstormed 
above.  At  the  outer  end  of  each  spoke,  have  students 
illustrate  each  topic.  As  they  work  through  the  selections 
in  the  chapter,  more  ideas  may  occur  to  them  and  further 
spokes  may  be  added.  Read  with  the  students  the  chapter 
introduction  on  page  165  of  their  text  and  encourage 
them  to  reach  their  own  conclusions  about  their  attitudes 
toward  below  zero  weather  as  they  read  through  the 
selections. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  students  brainstorm  words  and  expressions 
relating  to  each  section  of  the  chart  they  produced  and 
write  the  words  in  the  appropriate  place  on  the  chart.  As 
they  complete  each  selection,  have  them  add  any  other 
relevant  words  and  find  out  the  meaning  of  new  words. 
Encourage  the  use  of  these  words  and  expressions  in 
written  and  oral  activities  throughout  the  chapter. 

2.  Pair  the  students.  Each  pair  is  to  think  of  at  least  two 
questions  they’d  like  answered  by  studying  this  unit. 
These  questions  should  be  written  on  paper  with  a  space 
provided  so  that  any  students  can  supply  the  answers  as 
the  selections  are  studied.  Post  the  pages  on  the 
blackboard  and  tack  strung  pencils  appropriately.  Discuss 
the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  unit. 

3.  Provide  a  tape  recorder  and  cassette  tape.  Select 
monitors  to  oversee  and  organize  taping  schedules.  After 
each  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  has  been  written  by  the 
students,  and  practised  for  fluidity  in  oral  reading,  allow 
them  to  tape  their  products.  Some  students  will  want  to 
incorporate  sound  effects  and  music  into  their 
presentations.  These  tapmgs  can  be  used  for  class 
enjoyment,  a  student’s  self-analysis  of  progress  as  the 
school  year  ends,  and  as  playbacks  during  parent /teacher 
interviews. 
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4.  Have  the  students  select  one  of  the  following  ideas, 
learn  about  the  topic  through  available  sources  and  write 
an  information  sheet  to  be  presented  to  the  class.  Those 
who  select  the  same  topic  could  compare  their 
information. 

Frostbite  and  Emergency  First  Aid 
The  Inuit  Winter  Games 
The  Ice  Age 

The  Origins  of  Skis,  Toboggans,  Snowshoes, 
Snowmobiles 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  an  Inuit  Family 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Anderson,  Madelyn  Klein.  Iceberg  Alley.  Messner.  1976. 
An  explanation  of  the  formation  and  movement  of 
icebergs  and  the  work  of  the  International  Ice  Patrol. 

Gr.  1-6. 

Bell,  Thelma  Harrington.  Snow.  Viking.  1954. 

A  description  of  how  snowflakes  are  formed,  the  kinds 
of  snow,  and  how  it  is  helpful  and  dangerous  to  people. 
Gr.  3-6. 

Branley,  Franklyn  M.  Big  Tracks,  Little  Tracks.  Crowell. 
1960. 

Text  and  illustrations  on  various  animal  tracks. 

Gr.  2-4. 

*Burka,  Ellen.  Figure  Skating.  Collier  Macmillan.  1974. 

An  introduction  to  figure  skating  for  the  participant  and 
the  observer. 

Gr.  4  and  up. 

‘Campbell,  Steve  and  Tern  Potts.  The  Snow  Book . 
Western  Education  Development  Group.  1978. 

A  teacher’s  guide  to  winter  activities  serving  to 
introduce  students  to  the  physical  properties  of  snow, 
winter  ecology,  and  winter  survival. 

Gr.  4-7. 

‘Childerhose,  R.  J .  Hockey  Fever  In  Goganne  Falls . 
Macmillan.  1973. 

A  humorous,  action-packed  story  of  a  group  of  boys 
who  build  a  winning  hockey  team. 

Gr.  5-9. 


*Cook,  Lyn.  The  Bells  of  Finland  Street .  Macmillan.  1978. 
(©1950). 

Elin’s  dream  of  becoming  a  figure  skater  comes  closer 
to  reality  when  her  grandfather,  a  former  skating 
champion  in  his  native  Finland,  comes  to  visit. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Gans,  Roma.  Icebergs.  Crowell.  1964. 

Provides  information  about  iceberg  formation, 
movement,  and  dangers. 

Gr.  2-4. 

‘Marquis,  Helen.  The  Longest  Day  of  the  Year. 

Paperjacks.  1974.  (©1969.) 

Cissy,  a  thirteen-year-old,  must  care  for  her  younger 
sister  and  brother  when  her  parents  are  stranded  by  a 
prairie  blizzard. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Meeker,  Howie.  Howie  Meeker's  Hockey  Basics . 
Prentice-Hall.  1973. 

A  manual  which  includes  sections  on  basic  skill  drills, 
safety,  and  protective  equipment. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

‘Mowat,  Farley.  The  Snow  Walker.  McClelland  &  Stewart. 
1975. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  focussing  on  the  Arctic  and 
human  struggles  with  nature. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Rudley,  Stephen.  The  Abominable  Snowcreature . 

Franklin  Watts.  1978. 

Explores  myths  and  scientific  data  about  the  possibility 
of  snow  creatures. 

Gr.  5-8. 

Sarasy,  Phyllis.  Winter-Sleepers .  Prentice-Hall.  1962. 

An  introduction  to  animals  which  hibernate  during  the 
winter. 

Gr.  3-5. 

‘Seton,  Ernest  T.  Animal  Tracks  and  Hunter  Signs. 
Doubleday.  1958. 

A  discussion  of  animal  habits  and  behaviour  as 
revealed  by  their  tracks. 

General. 

‘Watts,  Irene  N.  The  Blizzard  Leaves  No  Footprints  and 
Three  Other  Participation  Plays.  Playwrights  Co-op.  1978. 
Based  on  an  Eskimo  legend  about  an  Arctic  family  who 
lives  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Blizzard  and  the  Sun. 

Gr.  1-6. 


‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Below  Zero"  might  be 
integrated  in  this  suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /B 

Pages  88-89.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  90.  The  pictures  and  activities  encourage 
discussion  about  winter  activities,  and  the  effect  of 
temperature  on  mood,  shelter,  clothing,  and  recreational 
activities. 


3.  Page  92.  Reading  the  excerpt  from  “Aluk,  an  Alaskan 
Caribou"  and  exploring  the  activities  provide  an 
opportunity  for  discussing  feelings  in  new  situations. 

4.  Pages  94.  Analysing  the  three  poems,  “The  Brook  in 
February,”  “The  Sound  of  Water,"  and  “Icicle"  can  help 
students  learn  more  about  a  poet’s  style  through  the  use 
of  picturesque  speech,  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia. 


6.  Page  97.  Making  an  outline  and  writing  explanatory 
paragraphs  encourage  students  to  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  sequence  and  detail  for  explicit 
interpretation. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 

Pages  164-165.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  166.  In  “Snow  King,"  a  young  immigrant,  her 
family,  and  her  friends  experience  ambivalent  feelings  as 
they  spend  their  first  winter  in  Canada. 


5.  Pages  174  and  175.  “Haiku"  and  “Snow”  are  two 
poems  with  contrasting  moods  using  onomatopoeia  and 
alliteration  to  create  feelings  of  coldness  and  crispness. 


7.  Page  176.  “Ice  Castles"  is  an  explanatory  selection 
which  provides  explicit  instructions  for  students  to  follow. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

8.  Page  98.  A  close  observation  of  animal  tracks  enables 
students  to  hone  their  scientific  awareness  of  their  world. 


10.  Page  99.  The  activities  for  report  outlines  on  "below 
zero"  topics  enables  students  to  create  suitable  reports 
about  the  Northland. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 


9.  Page  178.  "Snow  Stumpers"  encourages  analysis  of 
pictures  to  deduce  scientific  responses  to  given 
questions. 


11.  Page  182.  The  poem  'Tve  Never  Been  to  the  Arctic” 
communicates  the  poet’s  yearning  and  aesthetic 
appreciations  for  the  Northland. 

12.  Page  183.  Another  perspective  on  northern  animal  life 
is  presented  in  ‘  ‘ The  Story  of  a  Baby  Seal. 

13.  Page  188.  The  selection,  "The  Husky  Up  Close,  ’  ’ 
details  the  habits  of  this  northern  dog. 

14.  Pages  191  and  194.  In  "Working  With  Sled  Dogs"  and 
its  sequel  "Chipee  Pulls  Through,"  more  information  is 
offered  about  the  husky,  its  responsibilities,  loyalty  and 
perseverance. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Snow  King/ 166 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Melanie  Scott,  a  young  Jamaican  immigrant,  faces  an 
emotional  dilemma  as  she  experiences  her  first  Canadian 
winter.  Before  reading  the  title,  survey  the  class  to 
determine  which  pupils  have  changed  schools.  How  did 
they  feel?  What  problems  did  they  encounter?  Extend  the 
discussion  by  finding  out  which  students  have  come  from 
other  countries,  charting  the  countries  they  are  from,  the 
weather  conditions  in  winter,  and  any  ethnic  festivals  or 
traditions  with  which  the  students  are  familiar. 

Ask  the  children  to  predict  how  a  young  person  might  feel 
on  coming  to  a  new  country  where  conditions  differ  from 
those  at  home.  Make  a  class  list  of  these  feelings.  Have 
the  children  read  the  story  "Snow  King"  to  determine 
how  Melanie  felt.  Suggest  that  they  use  the  marginal 
questions  as  they  are  reading  to  assist  them. 


Talking  Points 

•  In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  story,  the  author 
describes  Melanie  and  her  family  as  they  watch  their  first 
snowfall.  What  feelings  do  you  think  they  experienced? 
(wonder,  excitement)  How  do  you  feel  when  you  see  the 
first  snow  of  the  winter?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  kind  of  music  and  food  native  to  Jamaica  did  the 
people  bring  to  the  festival?  (reggae,  soul,  calypso; 
curried  goat  meat,  steamed  white  rice,  fried  ripe 
plantains,  soft  boiled  bananas,  shrimp  with  spicy  sauce, 
coconut  and  mango  dishes,  baked  sweet  potatoes,  ackee 
and  salt  fish,  rice  and  peas) 

•  Why  would  a  lump  swell  in  Melanie’s  throat  when 
someone  asked  if  her  stones  came  from  home?  (Melanie 
missed  her  home  and  the  people  she  had  left  there.  She 
wasn’t  yet  used  to  the  customs  of  her  new  country.) 

•  What  was  Melanie’s  dilemma,  and  why  did  she  find  it 
difficult  to  make  a  quick  decision?  (She  didn’t  want  to 
volunteer  her  stones  for  the  snowman's  eyes  because  she 
associated  them  with  her  last  day  in  Jamaica  and  with 
her  Gran  and  Aunt.) 

•  Why  did  Melanie  finally  volunteer  her  stones?  (She 
remembered  a  kind  teacher  whose  actions  helped  her  to 
realize  that  there  would  be  others  who  would  help  her  to 
settle  in  her  new  land.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  173  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Compreh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 


•  Recall  with  the  students  the  Starting  Points  discussion 
about  feelings. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  and  list  any  words 
or  phrases  which  describe  Melanie’s  feelings,  or  which 
help  them  guess  at  her  feelings. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  examine  the  class  list  to  confirm  or 
change  their  predictions. 

•  Ask  them  to  decide  whether  the  author  has  added  to 
their  understanding  of  the  way  a  person  feels  in  a 
situation  such  as  the  one  described. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  again  to  see  what 
information  they  can  find  about  the  feelings  of  other 
characters.  Through  discussion  elicit  the  fact  that  only 
Melanie's  feelings  are  enlarged  upon  since  she  is  the  key 
character  with  whom  the  reader  is  to  identify. 

Vocabulary 
Page  167 

•They  were  mostly  Jamaican  reggae,  some  soul,  a  few 
calypso. 

Page  168 

•  The  crowds  had  erupted  in  cheers  and  whistles. 

Page  172 

•  Suddenly  the  lump  in  her  throat  started  dissolving. 

To  develop  word  meanings  use  the  following  strategy. 
Have  students  focus  on  context  and  in  the  case  of  "had 
erupted"  and  "dissolving"  on  the  mood  or  feeling  of  the 
characters  concerned. 

Jamaican  reggae  -  Lots  of  people  brought  records. 

.  .  .  some  soul,  a  few  calypso. 

had  erupted-  .  .  .  cheers  and  whistles.  The  children 
emerged .  .  .  laughing  and  brushing  themselves  off. 
dissolving  -  She  felt  better. 
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2.  Haiku/ 174 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  The  students  could  use  puppets  to  dramatize  a  role 
playing  activity  between  Melanie  and  her  conscience  as 
she  thinks  her  problem  through. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  a  three-versed  poem  about 
Melanie. 

verse  1  -  "the  festival  starts"  -  happy  mood 
verse  2-  "the  snowman  is  created”  -  dejected  mood 
verse  3  -  ‘  ‘the  problem  is  solved'  ’  -  proud  mood 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  173  of  the  student  text. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Have  the  students  read  Jamaican  folklore  such  as  the 
Anansi  series. 


Starting  Points 

The  poem  paints  a  picture  of  a  wild,  wintry  forest  scene. 
Recall  with  the  students  the  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  selection  when  Melanie  and  her  family  watched 
the  falling  snow.  Ask  them  to  suggest  at  least  one  verb 
and  one  adverb  which  tells  how  the  snow  came  down 
(words  like  "sifted,"  "drifted,"  "gently,"  "softly"). 

Ask  them  to  recall  times  when  they  have  experienced 
other  kinds  of  snowfalls  (wet,  sloppy,  sleety  snow;  hard, 
stinging,  hail-like  snow;  large,  fluffy  flakes).  Again,  have 
them  suggest  words  that  would  describe  the  types  of 
snow  they  have  mentioned.  Then  have  the  students  listen 
to  find  out  what  words  the  writer  of  this  poem  uses  to 
describe  a  wintry  scene  and  how  effective  the  words  are. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  kind  of  forest  would  it  be?  (deciduous) 

•  What  mood  is  created  by  the  poet?  (wild) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author's 
craft  -  mood 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  in  which  students  came  up 
with  various  action  and  descriptive  words. 

•  Have  them  read  the  poem  and  pick  out  the  word  which 
tells  what  the  wind  is  doing. 

•  Have  them  explain  why  the  wind  is  howling.  (It’s  in  a 
rage  because  there  are  no  leaves  to  blow.) 

•  Through  questioning  and  discussion  elicit  from  the 
students  the  fact  that  in  this  poem  the  wind  is  not  an 
impersonal  force,  but  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  who,  when 
thwarted,  can  fly  into  a  rage.  Thus  the  wild,  uncontrolled 
mood  of  the  wind  is  increased. 

•  Ask  them  to  think  about  their  own  experience.  When 
outside  in  blustery  weather,  how  did  they  feel? 

•  Have  the  students  evaluate  the  poem  to  determine 
whether  the  poet  created  the  proper  mood  to  fit  the 
scene. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  list  several  words  suggesting  various 
moods  of  the  wind  as  they  did  with  snow. 

•  List  these  moods  as  column  headings.  Ask  students  to 
think  of  some  picturesque  words  which  suit  each  mood 
and  list  them.  The  students  can  select  their  "best  list’  ’ 
and  create  a  poem. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  cut  snowflakes  and  create  their  own 
snowflake  people.  They  need  to  decide  how  to  create  a 
hexagonal  flake. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  poems  about  the  weather. 
The  poems  can  then  be  classified  according  to  mood. 
Students  can  prepare  an  illustrated  book  of  poems, 
drvided  according  to  either  mood  or  type  of  weather. 

Speaking  / Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  175  of  the  student  text. 
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3.  Snow/175 


Starting  Points 

This  descriptive  poem  creates  a  peaceful  scene  of 
sparkling  snowflakes  drifting  toward  the  ground. 

Write  the  word  "snow”  on  the  board.  Ask  the  students  to 
brainstorm  what  the  word  means  to  them.  A  student 
secretary  could  list  the  responses  on  the  board.  Have  the 
students  listen  to  find  out  what  the  word  "snow"  means 
to  this  student  poet. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  words  are  used  to  describe  snow?  (falling, 
bumping,  swirling,  sparkling,  tiny,  silver) 

•  What  mood  is  created  by  using  those  words?  (joyful) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 


•  Refer  to  the  brainstormed  list  and  have  the  students 
discuss  any  parallels  between  their  list  and  the  poet's. 

•  Ask  them  to  give  a  personal  opinion  about  why  some  of 
their  words  were  omitted  by  the  poet. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  poem  to  analyse  the 
similarities  among  the  poet’s  choices  of  words. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  by  personal  opinion  what 
effect  is  created  by  using  "mg"  words,  (the  feeling  of 
movement,  as  though  the  flakes  were  dancing). 

•  Ask  the  students  to  reread  both  poems  and  select  the 
one  they  enjoyed  more.  Have  them  indicate  their  reason. 
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4.  Ice  Castles /176 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  paragraph  to  explain  how 
they  feel  on  the  first  day  of  winter  or  the  last  day  of  winter. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  paragraph  about  why  people 
continue  to  live  in  an  area  like  the  Arctic  where  the 
weather  can  cause  great  problems. 

Art 

•  Encourage  the  children  to  design  a  snow  machine  of  the 
future,  have  them  name  it  and  discuss  its  function. 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  either  poem. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  175  of  the  student  text. 


Starting  Points 

This  expository  selection  provides  instruction  in  the 
creation  of  sparkling  ice  castles.  Begin  discussing  this 
selection  by  asking  the  students  if  they  have  ever  seen 
attractive  scenes  or  pictures  of  scenes  in  which  ice  was 
the  factor  that  made  the  scene  attractive.  Suggestions 
might  include:  icicles,  ice  crystals  glittering  on  snow,  ice 
coatings  on  trees,  ice  sculptures.  (If  you  wish  to  show 
pictures  and  have  no  others  readily  available,  see  SPIL  /R 
B,  pages  96  and  164,  and  SPIL/R  A,  page  93.)  If  any  of  the 
students  have  attended  a  winter  carnival  with  ice 
sculptures,  they  could  describe  these.  A  discussion  of 
how  to  go  about  making  ice  sculptures  might  ensue,  with 
students  offering  opinions  as  to  how  it  might  be  done. 
Students  could  look  for  pictures  of  ice  sculptures  (possibly 
from  the  Quebec  Winter  Carnival),  and  these  could  be 
displayed  in  the  classroom.  Suggest  that  the  students 
read  the  selection  to  discover  one  method  by  which  ice 
sculptures  can  be  made. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  should  you  keep  in  mind  when  selecting 
containers  for  ice  sculpting?  (You  should  use  containers 
that  don’t  break.  Students  should  also  be  able  to  infer  that 
containers  which  are  difficult  to  unmould  should  not  be 
used.) 

•  What  might  happen  if  you  don't  wear  thick  rubber 
gloves?  (refreezing  ice  could  stick  to  your  skin) 

•Why  is  the  base  the  most  important  part  of  the  castle? 
(You  will  have  trouble  balancing  the  castle  properly  if  the 
base  is  uneven.) 

•  What  would  you  use  to  create  twisting  turrets  and 
towers;  crazy  staircases?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows : 


perceive  organization  by  scanning  to  note 
the  structure 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  to  note  the  types 
of  words  used. 

•  Ask  them  to  speculate  why  there  are  fewer  picturesque 
words  than  in  other  stories. 

•  Have  the  students  decide  whether  “Ice  Castles”  tells  a 
story. 

•  Similarly,  elicit  the  conclusion  that  “Ice  Castles"  is  not  a 
description. 

•  Ask  the  students  what  the  purpose  of  the  selection  is. 

•  When  you  have  established  the  fact  that  the  purpose  is 
to  teach,  elicit  from  the  students  or  tell  them  that  such  a 
selection  is  known  as  an  exposition. 

•  Have  the  students  draw  from  personal  experience  other 
uses  of  exposition: 

rules  for  games 
recipes 

instructions  on  machines 
craft  instructions 

Vocabulary 
Page  177 

•  For  really  impressive  spires  try  freeze-joining  icicles  to 
the  top  of  your  castle. 

To  broaden  language  base  use  the  following  strategy. 
Have  the  students  use  context  and  their  imagination  to 
arrive  at  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

impressive  spires  -  icicles  .  . .  top  of  the  castle. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  students  to  complete  the  title  and  write  an 
expository  paragraph:  “How  To  Make  a 

_ ”  This  paragraph  can  be  factual 

-  '  ‘  How  T o  Make  a  Kite ,  ”  or  fantasy  - ' 1  How  to  Make  the 
Perfect  Sister.” 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  about  the  imaginary 
people  who  live  in  their  castle. 

Research 

•  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups.  Have  the  students 
create  two  ice  castles  following  directions  in  the  article. 
Make  one  castle  entirely  black  (use  paint  to  color  it),  and 
the  other  one  as  in  the  article.  The  students  can  freeze 
their  containers  overnight  outside.  Analyse  the  effect  of 
“black’  ’  on  melting  by  completing  a  graph  and  explaining 
the  experiment.  (Place  both  castles  in  the  sun.) 

Art 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  177  of  the  student  text.  Through 
discussion  have  the  students  evaluate  the  usefulness  and 
completeness  of  the  instructions  in  the  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  develop  a  “rating 
scale”  to  judge  the  quality  of  a  completed  ice  castle. 
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5.  Snow  Stumpers /178 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  presents  six  “snow  stumpers,”  common 
sights  which  we  might  find  perplexing.  Ask  the  students 
if  they  have  ever  wondered  why  ice  on.  a  lake  often  looks 
as  if  it  has  coins  buried  within  it,  why  some  kinds  of  snow 
are  better  for  building  than  others,  and  how  people  could 
stay  warm  in  an  igloo  without  its  melting.  Through 
discussion,  help  the  students  to  see  that  our  knowledge 
and  /or  observation  of  snow  and  ice  lead  us  to  predict  or 
expect  certain  things  about  it  that  don't  always  follow. 
Allow  students  to  add  to  the  questions  you  have  posed. 
Choose  enough  teams  of  two  or  three  students  to  answer 
each  question  and  let  them  research  and  present  the 
answers  to  the  class.  If  further  discussion  and 
brainstorming  of  questions  occurs,  choose  more  research 
teams.  Questions  and  answers  can  be  written  on  large 
sheets  of  paper,  illustrated,  and  displayed  around  the 
room.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection.  Have  them 
try  to  predict  the  answers  and  write  their  predictions. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  answers  did  you  come  up  with?  (Answers  will 
vary.)  Check  your  answers  against  those  in  the  book. 

•  What  picture  and  questions  interested  you  the  most? 
Why? 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  fact  /opinion 


•  Ask  the  students  to  back  up  any  answers  they  have 
given  which  differ  from  those  in  the  book. 

•  Have  the  students  read  their  own  answers  against  those 
given  in  the  book. 

•  Discuss  with  students  how  they  arrived  at  their 
answers,  eliciting  the  information  that  most  gave  an 
opinion  or  an  “educated  guess.” 

•  Ask  the  students  what  they  would  expect  to  find  on  an 
answer  page,  facts  or  opinions. 

•  Help  the  students  to  recognize  that  each  answer  is 
backed  up  with  some  explanatory  information  that  makes 
sense. 

•Using  class  suggestions,  make  a  list  of  “opinion”  words 
and  expressions. 

•  Have  the  students  reread  the  answers  noting  that  there 
are  no  “opinion”  words  in  them. 
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6.  I’ve  Never  Been  to  the  Arctic  / 182 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  181  of  the  student  text.  If 
students  have  difficulty  coming  up  with  questions,  they 
might  research  some  of  the  following: 

Why  does  a  moist,  wet  object  stick  to  a  cold  metal 
surface? 

Why  will  a  bottle  of  carbonated  beverage  break  in  the 
freezer? 

Why  is  there  a  space  between  water  and  ice  on  a  frozen 
surface? 

Why  do  people  put  logs  in  the  swimming  pool  in 
winter? 

Why  does  an  icebreaker  not  get  dented? 

Why  are  icicles  hollow? 

Why  does  ice  float  when  it's  made  of  water? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  use  their  own  snow  stumpers  to  pose 
to  their  families  and  friends. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection  the  poet  describes  how  "in  her  heart" 
she  has  visited  the  Arctic  and  how  it  has  appealed  to  her 
senses. 

Ask  the  students  to  suggest  places  that  they  would  like  to 
visit,  but  haven’t.  Have  them  tell  you  what  they  would 
like  to  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  when  they  visited  the 
place  of  their  choice.  Have  each  student  write  a  short 
poem  about  the  place,  in  which  they  indicate  something 
about  the  place  that  appeals  to  their  senses.  When  the 
poems  are  completed,  let  the  students  illustrate  them  and 
prepare  a  booklet  for  display.  Tell  them  they  are  going  to 
read  a  poem  about  the  Arctic  by  a  poet  who  has  never 
been  there.  Have  them  brainstorm  any  ideas  they  have 
about  the  Arctic  and  how  it  might  appeal  to  the  senses. 
Then  have  them  listen  as  you  read  to  find  out  which  of  the 
author’s  senses  are  appealed  to  by  the  Arctic  in  this 
poem. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  particular  thing  does  the  author  focus  on  in  each 
stanza  as  representing  the  Arctic?  (Spring  wildflowers, 
Northern  Lights,  white  wings  of  the 

snow  geese) 

•  What  does  the  author  mean  when  she  says  "But  my 
heart  has  travelled  there  -?"  (She  has  had  longings  to  go 
there.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft-mood 


•  Ask  students  to  read  the  poem  and  identify  the  words 
and  phrases  used  to  describe  the  wildflowers,  the 
Northern  Lights,  and  the  snow  geese: 

bright  for  the  gathering 

The  crackling  sounds  and  the  rainbow  sights 

white  wings  curving  against  their  breasts. 

•  Have  them  identify  the  senses  these  words  appeal  to. 

•  Have  them  identify  the  mood  of  the  poem  and  explain 
how  the  words  and  phrases  they  selected  add  to  the 
mood. 

•  Have  them  rewrite  the  poems  they  composed  in  the 
Starting  Points  to  see  if  they  can  use  language  which  will 
enhance  the  mood  they  were  attempting  to  create. 


Departure  Points 

Other  Media 

•  Select  an  appropriate  film  of  the  Canadian  North  which 
either  presents  the  cold,  harsh  realities  of  the  North  or  the 
spring  rebirth.  After  viewing  the  film  encourage  the 
students  to  decide  if  they  would  propose  a  northern  trip. 
When?  Why?  Why  not? 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  and  color  a  picture  of  the  North 
which  represents  a  personal  fear  or  doubt  about  Arctic 
living. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  more  about  the  Arctic  and 
prepare  a  brief  oral  presentation  indicating  why  they 
would  or  would  not  like  to  go  there. 
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7.  The  Story  of  a  Baby  Seal/183 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

During  the  seal's  growth  from  pup  to  adult,  it  must  pass 
through  several  developmental  stages  which  this 
selection  describes. 

Before  reading  the  selection  ask  the  children  to  tell  what 
they  know  from  previous  experience  about  seals.  Focus 
on  the  questions  in  the  introduction  to  the  selection  to  see 
if  students  know  the  answers.  Encourage  each  student  to 
volunteer  other  questions  they  would  like  answered  about 
seals.  Let  the  students  add  their  questions  to  your  list.  If 
questions  are  slow  in  coming,  suggest  the  following: 

What  is  a  baby  seal  called?  Where  do  seals  live?  Are  they 
mammals  or  fishes?  When  is  the  baby  born?  List  any 
questions  which  they  cannot  answer  on  chart  paper  or  on 
the  board.  Direct  the  students  to  read  the  story  silently  to 
answer  their  questions  about  the  seal  and  find  out  what 
other  information  the  selection  contains.  Suggest  that 
they  use  the  marginal  note  to  help  them  in  their  thinking 
about  the  seal’s  life  cycle. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  special  physical  attributes  does  the  seal  have 
which  are  useful  to  it  at  certain  times  of  its  life?  (thick, 
coarse  fur  when  young;  eyes  that  can  see  well  under 
water) 

•  Why  was  the  pup  ‘  ‘not  so  quick  to  climb  out' '  of  the 
water  the  second  time  it  was  pushed  in?  (The  water 
didn’t  shock  it  so  much  the  second  time,  and  it  was 
learning  to  adapt  to  it.) 

•  When  it  was  time,  the  pup  swam  south  “by  instinct.'' 
What  does  it  mean  when  a  person  or  an  animal  does 
something  by  instinct? 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


perceive  organization  by  scanning  to  note  the 
structure 

locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  to  find  as  many 
answers  as  they  can  to  the  questions  they  posed  in  the 
Starting  Points. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  selection  and  chart  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  seal's  life  cycle.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  circular  fashion,  indicated  in  the  following 
partial  chart: 


The  chart  can  be  illustrated. 

•  Make  sure  the  students  recognize  that  the  selection 
presents  a  time  sequence. 

•  Have  the  students  scrutinize  their  chart  to  see  if  the 
article  has  provided  more  information  than  they  sought  in 
their  questions. 

•  If  so,  have  one  or  two  students  orally  recount  this 
information.  If  not,  assign  the  unanswered  questions  to 
pairs  of  students  for  research. 

Vocabulary 
Page  187 

•  Now  that  the  pups  were  weaned,  suddenly  the  seals 
were  restless. 

To  develop  word  meaning  use  the  following  strategy. 
Have  students  paraphrase,  or  give  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word  in  their  own  words.  Have  them  search  in 
the  surrounding  text  for  clues  which  help  them  do  this. 
For  example: 

weaned  -  it  had  outgrown  its  mother’s  milk. 
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8.  The  Husky  Up  Close  /188 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Discuss  with  the  students  their  opinions  about  how  a 
seal  is  adapted  to  its  environment. 

•  Have  students  present  brief  oral  reports  based  on  their 
research  about  seals. 

•  Have  the  students  examine  seals  from  the  view  points  of 
the  hunter  and  the  conservationist.  Have  them  organize  a 
debate  on  the  subject. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  187  of  the  student  text. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  design  a  Canadian  stamp  that 
involves  seals  in  its  theme. 


Starting  Points 

This  non-fiction  article  describes,  in  detail,  the 
characteristics  and  habits  of  the  husky.  Ask  the  students 
to  recall  from  studying  "It's  A  Dog’s  Life,"  what  breed  of 
dog  would  be  found  in  the  Arctic.  After  establishing  the 
breed,  question  the  students  to  determine  their  level  of 
knowledge  about  the  husky,  how  it  is  trained  and  how  it 
lives.  Have  the  students  examine  the  pictures,  and  read 
the  introduction,  title,  and  subtitles.  What  questions  are 
raised  in  their  minds?  List  their  questions  on  the  board. 
Have  them  read  the  selection  to  see  if  they  can  find  the 
answers  to  their  questions. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  can  you  tell  by  looking  at  a  husky’s  tail?  (curled  - 
happy,  hanging  at  half  mast  -  tired,  droops  down  -  sad  or 
exhausted) 

•  How  are  its  feet  adapted  to  snow?  (wide,  fur-padded) 
•Which  animal  controls  the  pack?  (lead  dog,  the  most 
intelligent) 

•  How  many  layers  of  fur  has  the  husky?  (two) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  the  story  are 
as  follows : 

— 

gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  the 
main  idea 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 
understand  the  structure  of  different  forms 
of  narration. 


•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  to  answer  any  of 
their  questions  from  their  list. 

•  Have  the  students  locate  information  to  support  their 
answers  and  write  the  words  which  answer  the  questions 
by  referring  to  the  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  state  the  purpose  of  the  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  decide  what  form  of  narration  this 
represents  and  support  their  answers  with  reasons. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  and  list  the  new 
facts  about  huskies  which  were  not  answered  by  their 
question  lists. 

•  Have  the  students  determine  the  use  of  subheadings  in 
this  selection.  Elicit  the  answer  that  these  subheadings 
are  the  mam  ideas  of  each  section  in  short  form. 

•  By  analysing  the  subheadings,  have  the  students  locate 
the  supporting  details  for  each  title. 

•  Have  the  selection  read  orally. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  picture  of  a  husky,  label  the 
parts  of  the  dog  and  recap  information  about  the  tail,  feet, 
fur,  bark. 

Other  Media 

•  Have  the  students  help  you  select  a  film  they'd  enjoy. 
Show  the  film  and  have  the  students  list  any  new  facts 
learned. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  begin  a  chart  in  which  they  classify 
information  about  the  husky.  At  this  point,  they  may 
simply  list  facts  about  it,  and  begin  to  make  obvious 
classifications.  As  they  work  through  the  following  two 
selections,  they  can  add  more  information,  make  a  final 
decision  about  methods  of  classification,  and  complete 
their  chart. 
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9.  Working  with  Sled  Dogs  /191 

□ 


Starting  Points 


Skill  Points 


This  personal  opinion  article  describes  the  lives  of 
huskies  and  the  qualities  they  need  in  order  to  function  as 
a  dog-team  member.  With  the  students,  review  the  facts 
they  learned  about  the  husky  in  the  previous  selection, 
making  use  of  the  subtitles.  Ask  the  students  to  speculate 
about  the  husky’s  qualities  and  elicit  a  list  such  as: 
co-operative,  intelligent,  obedient,  strong,  alert, 
healthy 

Have  the  students  read  the  story  silently  to  note  the 
relationships  among  the  dogs  and  between  the  dog  and 
its  master.  Note  qualities  which  can  expand  the  original 
list. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  might  the  huskies’  life  be  “more  often  famine  than 
feast?’’  (no  room  for  large  amounts  of  food  on  long  trips; 
other  food  not  always  available) 

•  If  you  were  a  husky  team  driver,  would  you  use  a  fan 
hitch  or  a  centre-line  hitch? 

•  Why  would  the  dogs  prefer  sled-pulling  to  carrying 
things?  (They  carry  things  in  summer,  and  the  packs  are 
confining  and  make  the  dogs  hotter.) 

•  What  are  the  attributes  of  a  good  lead  dog?  (intelligence, 
understanding,  obedience) 


Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  the 
main  idea 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 
understand  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration 


•  Have  the  students  identify  the  purpose  of  the  selection, 
and  evaluate  its  success  in  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  and  list  the 
qualities  of  the  husky  or  infer  qualities,  using  information 
from  the  selection  to  back  up  their  inferences.  For 
example: 

enthusiastic  about  work 

cheerful 

tireless 

enjoys  food 

strong  (used  as  pack  dogs) 
and  so  on 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  above  qualities  to  extend  the 
chart  they  began  following  the  last  selection. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  analyse  all  the  facts  they  know 
about  huskies  to  answer  the  question:  “How  do  you  know 
the  husky  is  a  contented  dog?"  Encourage  them  to  verify 
their  answers  by  selecting  the  appropriate  phrases  from 
the  story. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  192 

•  Yet  the  husky’s  life  is  more  often  famine  than  feast. 

Page  193 

•  Motor  toboggans  have  now  replaced  the  husky  in  the 
North. 

•  Then  he  blithely  disregards  George’s  commands. 

To  develop  a  broader  language  base  use  the  following 
strategy.  Have  students  paraphrase,  or  give  the  meaning 
of  the  underlined  expression  in  their  own  words.  Have 
them  search  in  the  surrounding  text  for  clues  which  help 
them  do  this. 

more  often  famine  than  feast  -  Given  a  chance,  a  husky 
can  gulp  down  an  amazing  amount  of  food.  It  can  eat  as 
much  as  4.5  to  6.8  kg  of  meat. 

Yet . . . 

motor  toboggans  -  have  . . .  replaced  the  husky . . . 
When  a  skidoo  is  not  used,  it  just  stands, 
blithely  disregards  - ...  an  extremely  intelligent  dog, 
with  plenty  of  ideas  of  his  own ...  he  does  what  he 
thinks  best. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Students  might  imagine  a  meeting  between  a  husky 
and  a  pampered  city  dog.  They  could  write  and  perform  a 
short  dialogue  about  a  first  confrontation. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  The  students  might  locate  a  recording  which  illustrates 
the  type  of  music  which  has  evolved  from  northern 
heritage.  This  music  should  be  shared  to  expand  the 
children’s  concept  of  the  Inuit. 

Writing 

•  Have  students  write  the  diary  of  a  husky  for  one  day 
from  the  animal’s  point  of  view. 
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10.  Chipee  Pulls  Through/ 194 

□ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection,  a  sequel  to  the  previous  story,  Chipee 
the  lead  dog  learns  a  hard  lessson.  Have  the  students 
recall  the  facts  given  about  Chipee  in  the  previous 
selection.  Tell  the  students  that  in  this  sequel,  Chipee 
learns  a  lesson  that  is  important  for  a  lead  dog.  Have  the 
students  speculate  about  the  lesson  and  list  their 
opinions  on  the  board.  Ask  each  student  to  give  reasons 
for  selecting  that  particular  opinion  and  encourage 
opinions  that  can  be  substantiated  with  logical  thinking. 
Direct  the  students  to  read  Chipee 's  story  and  determine 
which  lesson  or  lessons  the  dog  learned  and  why  it  was 
an  important  one  for  a  lead  dog. 


Talking  Points 

•  Was  Chipee  howling  for  the  same  reason  that  the  other 
dogs  howled?  (No,  he  had  a  sore  paw  and  he  knew  he’d 
be  left  behind.) 

•  How  far  did  the  team  travel  daily?  (50  km) 

•  Why  can  a  dog  or  person  die  from  plunging  into  very 
cold  water?  (loss  of  body  heat -hypothermia;  also  soaking 
fur  would  drag  the  dog  down  quickly  and  it  would  be 
drowned) 

•  Why  didn’t  Chipee  die  when  he  fell  in?  (His  double  layer 
of  fur  protected  him.  The  layer  nearer  to  his  skin  was  still 
dry.) 

•  Why  did  Chipee 's  owner  stop  to  tie  a  rope  around  his 
waist  before  going  to  rescue  Chipee?  (He  could  be  pulled 
out  by  his  companion  if  he  fell  in.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  story  is  as 
follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
motivations 


•  Refer  to  the  speculated  list  and  have  the  students 
determine  which  of  their  ideas  was  used  in  the  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  find  out  the  different 
feelings  which  Chipee  had.  (e.g.  disappointment, 
determination,  fear,  happiness,  contentment) 

•  Ask  them  to  determine  why  Chipee  would  almost 
demand  to  join  in  the  expedition  even  though  he  was 
hurt.  Have  them  quote  the  sentences  which  discuss  the 
answer. 

•  Ask  them  to  think  about  their  own  relationships  with 
dogs  and  think  of  things  that  could  motivate  a  dog  to 
come  on  command,  scratch  at  a  door,  perform  a  trick  or 
nuzzle  its  master. 

•  Have  them  refer  to  the  selection  and  find  the  things  that 
motivated  Chipee. 

•  Ask  them  to  decide  whether  Chipee  would  be  a  good 
pet  or  city  dog.  Why?  Why  not? 
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Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Following  the  tune  and  format  to  “Old  MacDonald  Had  a 
Farm,’’  have  students  compose,  practise  and  perform  a 
song  which  illustrates  facts  about  huskies. 

Art 

•  Paint  one  of  these  scenes: 

Chipee  watching  the  team  leave 
Chipee  after  he  was  pulled  from  the  water 
Chipee  on  the  ice  floe 
The  dog  team  at  work 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  196  of  the  student  text. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

The  students  might  write  down  as  many  questions  and 
answers  about  the  North  which  were  discussed 
throughout  the  unit.  These  questions  could  be  collected 
by  the  students  who  could  organize  a  quiz  show.  A 
moderator  would  ask  the  questions.  Two  teams  would 
send  four  members  in  relays  to  the  "stage’  ’  after  a 
determined  number  of  questions.  Points  could  be 
awarded. 

The  "Summary  Activity"  on  page  197  of  the  student  text 
focusses  on  research.  The  information  could  also  be 
presented  in  an  oral  report. 

rmrfr 
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Knights  and 
Dragons 


OVERVIEW 

There  is  much  more  to  "Knights  and  Dragons"  than 
hard-fought  battles.  Whole  societies  were  built  around 
knighthood  and  the  extensive  rules  that  knights  had  to 
adhere  to.  ‘  'Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield,  ’ '  page  200, 
introduces  the  topic  with  a  medieval  narration  about  the 
hardest  battle  a  knight  would  ever  fight -the  one  against 
himself.  The  theme  is  extended  as  the  students  are 
exposed  to  a  knight's  education  in  "Learning  About 
Armor,"  page  208,  the  dubbing  of  a  knight  in  "The 
Joust,"  page  212,  a  poetic  interpretation  in  "Knights  and 
Ladies,"  page  228,  and  the  pursuit  of  jousting  as  a 
modern  sport  in  "Jousting,"  page  226.  The  selection  "Did 
Dragons  Ever  Really  Exist?"  page  229,  discusses  dragon 
myths  which  are  further  analysed  in  '  'Are  Dragons  Alive 
Today?"  page  230.  A  foreboding  mood  is  created  through 
use  of  alliteration  and  imagery  in  the  poem,  "Thunder 
Dragon,"  page  232.  The  chapter  ends  with  a  play,  "Today 
Kneecap,  Tomorrow  the  World,"  page  233,  in  which  a 
female  dragon  strives  to  alter  her  social  image.  Through 
the  above  selections,  the  students  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  type  of  society  in  which 
knighthood  flourished,  the  demands  it  made,  particularly 
on  young  boys  and  men,  and  to  compare  these  with  the 
demands  modern  society  places  on  young  people. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  adverbs  and  adverb  phrases 

•  understanding  the  special  language 

of  chivalry 

•  proofreading 

•  using  comparative  and  superlative 

forms  of  adjectives 

•  using  metaphors 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 

—  fiction: 

Knights  and  Dragons  p.  100 
Family  Life  p.  108 

—  poetry: 

A  Modern  Dragon  p.  112 
The  Toaster  p.  113 

•  developing  writing  skills 

•  rewriting  sentences  using  adverb 

phrases  p.  105 

•  writing  sentences  using  compara¬ 

tives  and  superlatives  p.  110 

•  writing  sentences  using  adjectives 

and  adjective  phrases  p.  89 

•  creating  sentences  by  mixing  sub¬ 

jects,  predicates,  and  phrases 
p.  89 

•  making  up  sentences  about  a  picture 

p.  93 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  94 


Products 

Speaking/ Listenin  g 

•  defending  opinions  p.  87 

•  presenting  an  oral  report  p.  94 

•  discussing  legends  p.  87 

Writing 

•  writing  a  conflict  story  p.  88 

•  writing  a  radio  play  p.  92 

•  making  up  rules  of  chivalry  p.  106 

•  creating  poems  using  metaphors 

p.  113 

•  proofreading  a  story  p .  109 

•  comparing  two  descriptions  p.  115 

•  making  an  illustrated  dictionary 

p.  87, p. 103 

Drama 

•  acting  in  historical  situations  p.  89 

•  creating  a  play  p.  92 

Art 

•  building  a  castle  p.  90 

•  making  medieval  costumes  p.  91 

•  making  banners  p.  91 

Research 

•  researching  historical  situations 

p.  89 

•  researching  legends  and  myths  p.  94 

•  researching  the  Komodo  dragon 

p.  94 

•  researching  dragons  in  festivals 

p.  94 


Knights  and  Dragons 


Focus: 

fact  and  fiction  about  knighthood  and  dragons 

Topics: 

•  feudalism  •  chivalry  •  prejudice  •  stereotyping  •  a  modern  dragon 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 

—  which  relate  ideas  (comparison 

and  contrast) 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  reality /fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  deter¬ 

mine  feelings,  attitudes,  bias 

•  perceive  organization  by  scanning  to 

find  the  main  idea  in  topic  sen¬ 
tences,  titles,  leads,  sub-heading, 
etc. 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

—  reading  to  find  answers  to  ques¬ 

tions 

—  reading  details  in  pictures 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal  experi¬ 
ence  or  to  personal  knowledge 
(STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

The  Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield 

p.  200 

The  Joust  p.  212 
Did  Dragons  Ever  Really  Exist? 
p.  229 

Today  Kneecap,  Tomorrow  the 
World  p.  233 

—  poetry: 

Knights  and  Ladies  p.  228 
Thunder  Dragon  p.  232 

—  nonfiction: 

Learning  About  Armor  p.  208 
Jousting  p.  226 
Are  Dragons  Alive  Today? 
p.  230 

—  other  classifications  found  in  SPIR 

text  table  of  contents 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the  selec¬ 

tions  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary  /word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  143 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
telling  about  knights  p.  147,  p.  207 
listening  to  a  recorded  poem  p.  156 
reading  to  others  p.  147,  p.  207 
oral  reporting  on  a  knight  p.  149 
conducting  an  interview  p.  151 
oral  reporting  on  research  p.  152 
giving  an  eyewitness  report  p.  156, 
p.  232 

experiencing  a  players’  group  p.  158 
Writing 

making  a  booklet  to  evaluate  p.  142 
writing  a  poem  p.  143 
writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  p.  143 
making  a  characteristics  chart  p.  150 
writing  a  story  episode  to  change  a 
story  conclusion  p.  147 
answering  research  questions  p.  149 
writing  a  diary  entry  p.  151,  p.  225 
writing  a  prescription  p.  154 
writing  a  dragon  myth  p.  155,  p.  231 
writing  a  personification  p.  156 

Reading 

chapter  from  Mary  Poppins  p.  153 
Research 

finding  out  about  knights  p.  149,  p.  211 
researching  medieval  activities 
p.  152,  p. 227 

•  researching  the  Komodo  dragon 

p.  155 

Drama 

•  performing  a  dialogue:  Roland  and 

others  p.  147 

•  performing  plays  p.  158,  p.159,  p.  245 

•  dramatizing  a  scene  p.  151 

Art 

•  making  a  life-size  knight  p.  142 

•  creating  an  illustrated  handbook 

p.  149 

•  illustrating  a  paragraph  p.  151 

•  drawing  a  fantasy  picture  p.  153 

•  drawing  a  dragon  palace  p.  154 

•  making  a  model  of  a  dragon  p.  155 

•  makmg  scenery  p.  158,  p.  159 

Other  Media 

•  viewing  filmstrips  and  films  p.  147, 

p.  152 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Main  Ideas 

•  gam  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details: 

-  which  lead  to 
characterization 

-  which  establish  a 
point  of  view 

-  which  relate  ideas 
(comparison  and 
contrast) 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  reality/ 
fantasy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes,  bias 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  perceive  organization  by 
scanning  to  find  the  main 
idea  in  topic  sentence, 
titles,  leads, 
sub-headings,  etc. 

•  locate  specific 
information  by: 

-  reading  to  find 
answers  to  questions 

-  reading  details  in 
pictures 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Read  with  the  students  the  chapter  introduction  on  page 
199  of  the  student  text.  Have  them  look  at  the  pictures  on 
the  opposite  page.  Can  they  generally  identify  the  station 
in  life  each  of  the  human  figures  would  occupy?  What 
information  do  the  other  pictures  provide?  What 
information  can  students  add?  Encourage  discussion  to 
determine  the  students'  background.  How  do  they 
interpret  the  word  “knight"?  Do  they  understand  or  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  feudal  power  system?  Do  they 
believe  in  dragons?  What  dragon  stories  can  they  relate? 
Are  the  stories  factual  or  fantasy  in  origin?  After 
determining  their  background  knowledge,  show  a  film  or 
filmstrip  about  one  aspect  of  the  theme.  Follow  this  with  a 
discussion  of  the  theme,  new  information  learned,  and 
questions  raised. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  the  students  design  a  large  frieze-type  picture  of 
the  silhouette  of  a  knight  with  sword  drawn,  facing  the 
silhouette  of  a  dragon.  As  they  brainstorm  words  they 
know  pertaining  to  each,  write  the  words  inside  the 
appropriate  silhouette.  Encourage  the  students  to  add  to 
the  lists  as  they  work  through  the  selections  and  see  if 
they  can  fill  the  silhouettes. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  three  groups.  Have  each  group 
produce  a  life-sized  cutout  of  a  knight  at  one  of  the  three 
developmental  stages:  a  page,  a  squire,  a  knight. 

The  students  should  provide  a  resume  to  indicate  what 
skills  their  cutout  would  learn  or  do  at  that  particular 
stage  of  development. 

3.  Acquire  articles  pertaining  to  the  theme.  Supply  a  “My 
Reactions  Booklet"  to  each  student  to  be  completed  after 
each  selection  has  been  studied.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter,  allow  the  students  to  share  their  comments  to 
illustrate  that  personal  opinions  differ  in  many  areas. 

My  Reactions  Booklet 

Selection: _ Page:  _ 

Type  of  article:  _ _ 

•  What  I  learned:  _ 
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•  How  I  rate  this  selection 
Why?  _ 


•  Other  information  I  learned  about  the  topic: 


4.  Draw  a  faint  silhouette  of  a  dragon.  Create  a  poem  and 
write  it  around  the  silhouette  so  that  the  writing  creates 
the  picture.  Experiment  with  other  shapes.  Read  your 
poem  to  the  class. 

Write  a  "letter  to  the  editor"  giving  your  opinions  and 
reasons  for  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  one  of  these 
issues: 

Is  it  the  duty  of  men  to  protect  women? 

Would  you  ever  want  to  be  a  king  or  queen? 

Should  dragon  stories  be  told  to  young  children? 

Should  a  person  have  to  fight  because  a  king  or  queen 
ordered  them  to? 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

*Froom,  Barbara.  The  Snakes  of  Canada .  McClelland  and 
Stewart.  1977. 

Geographic  habitat,  description,  and  folklore  about 
snakes  in  Canada. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Headstrom,  Richard.  Lizards  as  Pets.  Lippincott.  1971. 
Twenty-six  chapters  each  describing  a  different  kind  of 
lizard  commonly  found  in  North  America. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

*Hieatt,  Constance.  The  Castle  of  Ladies.  Fitzhenry  & 
Whiteside.  1973. 

Sir  Gawain  slays  a  basilisk  for  Lady  Maudisante. 

Gr.  3-6. 

"Hieatt,  Constance.  The  Knight  of  the  Cart.  Fitzhenry  & 
Whiteside.  1969. 

Lancelot  rescues  Queen  Guinevere  from  an  evil  prince. 
Gr.  3-6. 

Holman,  Felice  and  Nanine  Valen.  Drac:  French  Tales  of 
Dragons  &  Demons .  Scribner’s.  1975. 

A  collection  of  tales  about  demons  and  dragons  based 
on  French  fantastiques  and  stories  of  the  supernatural. 
Gr.  3-7. 


Glubok,  Shirley.  Knights  in  Armor.  Harper  and  Row.  1969. 
Presents  good  information  about  and  illustrations  of 
knights’  dress. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Hopkins,  Lee  Bennet.  Monsters,  Ghoulies,  and  Creepy 
Creatures:  Fantastic  Stories  and  Poems.  A.  Whitman. 
1977. 

A  collection  of  poems  and  short  stories  about  dragons, 
flying  serpents,  and  other  monsters. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Lasker,  Joe.  Merry  Ever  After;  The  Story  of  Two  Medieval 
Weddings.  Viking.  1976. 

An  illustrated  description  of  costume,  architecture,  and 
custom  of  medieval  Europe. 

Gr.  3-5. 

Lewis,  C.S.  The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe. 
Macmillan.  1950. 

The  first  of  seven  titles  in  the  series  "Chronicles  of 
Narnia,”  which  deals  with  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil,  set  in  the  magic  land  of  Narnia. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

‘Munsch,  Robert  N.  Paper  Bag  Princess .  Annick  Press. 
1980. 

A  princess  overwhelms  a  dragon  to  rescue  a  prince. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Myers,  Walter  Dean.  The  Dragon  Takes  a  Wife.  Bobbs 
Merrill.  1972. 

A  tongue-in-cheek  version  of  the  dragon  who  wants  a 
wife  and  has  to  fight  for  her. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Selsam,  Millicent  and  Joyce  Hunt.  First  Look  at  Snakes, 
Lizards,  and  Other  Reptiles .  Walker.  1975. 

Informs  about  the  characteristics  of  these  animals  and 
discusses  basic  kinds. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Skurzynski,  Gloria.  What  Happened  in  Hamelin .  Four 
Winds.  1979. 

A  story  which  is  based  on  the  age-old  legend  of  the 
Pied  Piper. 

Gr.  5-9. 

Sutcliffe,  Rosemary.  Dragon  Slayer.  Puffin  Penguin.  1976. 
A  translation  of  Beowulf,  the  epic  poem  about  a 
monster  and  the  requisite  hero  in  Danish  court. 

Gr.  5  and  up. 

Unstead,  R.J.  See  Inside  a  Castle.  Warwick  Press.  1979. 
(©1977) 

A  illustrated  exploration  of  castles,  including  internal 
areas,  towers,  gatehouses,  and  moats. 

Gr.  5-7. 


‘Canadian  Titles. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  “Knights  and  Dragons’’  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /B 

Page  100.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  100.  The  story  about  “St.  George  and  the  Dragon’’ 
can  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  play  and  the  investigation 
about  other  stories  of  this  genre.  In  this  context  adverbs 
and  adverb  phrases  are  explored. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /B 

Page  198.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  200.  The  story  “The  Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield" 
introduces  the  students  to  the  idea  that  courage  takes 
many  forms  and  some  of  the  most  important  battles  are 
not  fought  on  the  battlefield. 


3.  Page  208.  The  factual  article  “Learning  About 
Armour  ’  ’  provides  information  but  may  also  be  a  starting 
point  for  research,  extending  into  heraldry  and  a  family’s 
coat-of-arms. 


4.  Page  106.  The  progression  from  boy  to  knight  as  well  as 
modern  connotations  of  chivalrous  expressions  are 
outlined. 


7.  Page  108.  “Family  Life,”  written  from  a  dragon’s 
perspective,  can  lead  to  the  creation  of  oral  and  written 
stories  from  an  unusual  point  of  view.  Proofreading  is 
introduced  to  further  self-analysis  in  writing. 


5.  Page  212.  A  younger  brother  proves  his  worth  in  “The 
Joust.” 

6.  Page  226.  “Jousting' '  tells  how  a  medieval  war 
preparation  has  developed  into  a  modern  sport. 


8.  Page  228.  In  “Knights  and  Ladies”  a  poet's  fantasy 
about  a  page  of  his  old  picture-book  coming  to  life  is 
easily  visualized  through  his  picturesque  use  of  words. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / B 

9.  Page  110.  Students  explore  comparative  and 
superlative  forms  of  adjectives. 

10.  Page  112.  Two  poems,  “A  Modern  Dragon”  and  “The 
Toaster”  can  be  used  to  help  students  identify 
alliteration,  personification,  and  imagery. 


13.  Page  114.  The  photograph  and  excerpt  can  lead  to 
research  and  discussion  on  the  Komodo  dragon  and  its 
life  cycle. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / B 


11.  Page  229.  Modern  superstitions  and  their  origins  can 
be  analysed  with  reference  to  '  ‘Did  Dragons  Ever  Really 
Exist”? 

12.  Page  230.  Factual  information  about  the  Komodo 
dragon  is  given  in  “Are  Dragons  Alive  Today?”  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  weigh  these  facts 
against  fantasies  they  have  read  about  dragons. 


14.  Page  232.  In  "Thunder  Dragon”  the  author  compares 
a  powerful  thunderstorm  to  the  approach  of  a  fearsome 
dragon. 

15.  Page  233.  “Today  Kneecap,  Tomorrow  the  World”  is  a 
delightful  play  which  illustrates  a  female  dragon's 
decision  to  improve  her  public  image. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1 .  The  Knights  of  the  Silver 
Shield  /200 
□ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection  a  young  knight  courageously 
demonstrates  his  loyalty  to  his  king  in  an  unexpected 
way,  and  in  so  doing,  he  wins  the  coveted  golden  star. 

Write  the  words  "bravery”  and  “loyalty”  on  the 
chalkboard.  Have  the  students  suggest  what  these  words 
mean  to  them  and  record  their  response.  Ask  the  students 
if  any  of  them  can  recall  any  stories  in  which  a  character 
showed  loyalty  and  /or  bravery.  (The  stories  can  be  from 
SPIR  /R  or  other  sources. )  Encourage  discussion  of  stories 
that  are  volunteered,  having  the  students  explain  in  what 
way  the  character  showed  the  qualities  under  discussion. 

Tell  the  students  that  they  are  now  going  to  read  about  a 
time  when  knights  demonstrated  their  bravery  and  loyalty 
by  riding  into  battle,  but  in  this  selection  they  should  read 
to  find  out  how  Sir  Roland,  the  knight  in  the  story,  wins 
honor  by  showing  loyalty  in  a  different  way.  Have  them 
use  the  marginal  notes  to  help  them  think  about  the  story 
as  they  read. 


Talking  Points 

•  At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  only  the  lord  of  the  castle 
had  won  a  golden  star.  Does  this  fact  tell  you  anything 
about  the  difficulty  of  winning  the  star?  (It  would  have 
been  very  difficult.) 

•  Why  was  the  wounded  knight  ashamed  at  Sir  Roland’s 
reply  to  him?  (He  realized  he  had  behaved  in  a  cowardly 
manner,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  battle.) 

•  What  "facts’ '  did  the  old  woman  present  the  knight  with 
when  trying  to  convince  him  to  leave  the  castle?  (The 
battle  was  going  badly;  he  should  help  his  friends;  one 
fresh  knight  would  make  a  difference;  there  were  no 
enemies  at  the  castle.) 

•  Why  would  her  taunt  make  Sir  Roland  so  angry?  (He  was 
already  upset  at  having  to  miss  the  battle  and  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  appear  to  be  a  coward.) 

•  How  many  people  came  to  the  gate  while  Sir  Roland 
guarded  it?  Does  this  number  mean  anything  to  you? 
(Three.  By  example  you  might  elicit  from  the  students  the 
fact  that  a  hero  usually  has  to  face  three  temptations.) 

•  Were  there  any  clues  that  told  you  Sir  Roland  should  not 
give  in  to  the  three  who  came  to  the  castle?  (The  first  is 
debatable,  but  probably  Sir  Roland  was  not  meant  to  put 
his  trust  in  a  knight  who  was  not  brave;  the  old  beggar 
woman  and  the  old  man  in  the  black  cloak  are  often-used 
symbols  of  evil.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  207  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings, 
attitudes 

•  Refer  to  the  Starting  Points  discussion  about  loyalty  and 
bravery. 

•  Have  the  students  evaluate  whether  Sir  Roland  was 
loyal  or  not,  using  examples  from  the  story  to  support  their 
conclusions. 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  to  identify  other 
aspects  of  Sir  Roland’s  character: 

brave  -  "he  was  among  those  most  eager  to  fight  the 
giants” 

'  ‘a  splendid  warrior’ ' 

'  ‘brave  in  combat  and  a  worthy  knight” 

wanting  to  win  honor  -wanted  to  ‘  ‘be  put  in  the  most 

dangerous  place  of  all  ...  to  wm  a  golden  star.  ” 

controlled  -  "bit  his  lip  and  closed  his  helmet  over  his 

face” 

obedient  -  "went  quietly  to  look  after  his  duties”  . . . 
and  so  on. 

•  Have  the  students  organize  Sir  Roland’s  characteristics 
in  chart  form  under  the  headings: 

What  was  said  about  him 
His  feelings  or  desires 
What  he  did 

•  Encourage  discussion  among  the  students  about  Sir 
Roland’s  characteristics  and  whether  they  would  be  as 
praiseworthy  or  as  evident  to  modern  eyes. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  201 

•  If  he  proved  to  be  a  laggard  or  a  coward,  the  shield  grew 
more  and  more  cloudy. 

•They  always  spoke  of  him  as  having  “won  his  star.’’ 
Page  202 

•  It  crossed  the  moat  which  encircled  the  castle  on  every 
side. 

•  Then  they  went  into  the  shadows  of  the  forest  and  were 
soon  lost. 

Page  205 

•  She  laughed  a  thin,  taunting  laugh. 

To  develop  word  meanings  and  a  broader  language  base, 
use  the  following  strategy.  Have  students  paraphrase  or 
give  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  or  expression  in 
their  own  words.  Have  them  search  in  the  surrounding 
text  for  clues  which  help  them  do  this. 

For  the  expressions  below  expand  the  language  task  as 
suggested. 

won  his  star  -(Encourage  the  students  to  try  to  think  of  a 
modern-day  corresponding  expression.) 
thin,  taunting  laugh  -(Have  students  attempt  to  imitate 
this.) 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  dramatize  the 
confrontation  between: 

Sir  Roland  and  the  wounded  knight 
Sir  Roland  and  the  old  woman 
Sir  Roland  and  the  old  man 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  episode  telling  what 
might  have  happened  if  Sir  Roland  and  the  wounded 
knight  had  exchanged  places,  or  the  old  woman  had 
persuaded  Sir  Roland  to  go  to  the  battleground. 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  modern-day  story  about 
temptation. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  207  of  the  student  text. 

Other  Media 

•  “King  Arthur  and  the  Magic  Sword.”  Sound  filmstrip 
Society  for  Visual  Education.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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2.  Learning  About  Armor  /208 


Starting  Points 

Through  a  rigorous  training  program,  a  boy  is  trained  to 
become  a  knight.  Ask  the  students  to  think  of  ways  in 
which  their  parents  have  "trained”  them  to  become 
members  of  society.  Extend  the  discussion  to  include 
training  for  a  vocation  as  an  adult.  Have  the  students 
pretend  that  they  were  to  enter  a  training  program  for 
knighthood  and  speculate  about  the  training  involved. 
List  their  responses  on  the  board  in  the  form  of  questions. 
Have  them  read  the  title  of  the  selection  and  predict  what 
the  story  will  be  about.  Direct  them  to  read  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  Would  parents  encourage  their  sons  to  enter  training  for 
knighthood?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  equipment  or  skills  must  a  boy  master?  (quintain, 
lance,  horseback  riding,  riding  in  armour,  reading  and 
writing,  abacus,  sword,  buckler,  battle-sword) 

•  Did  a  knight  need  to  read  and  write,  in  your  opinion? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  211  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


perceive  organization  by  scanning  to  find  the  main 
idea  in  titles,  subheadings 
locate  information  by  reading  to  find  answers  to 
questions  and  reading  details  in  pictures 


•  Have  one  of  the  students  tell  what  the  selection  was 
about. 

•  Have  the  students  evaluate  whether  the  selection  did 
what  the  title  led  them  to  expect  it  to  do. 

•  Have  the  students  list  the  subheadings. 

•  Now  have  another  student  use  the  subheadings  to  tell 
the  class  again  what  the  selection  was  about. 

•  Encourage  discussion  about  which  of  the  two  accounts 
was  more  complete  and  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  the 
headings. 

•  Elicit  from  the  students  what  further  information  they 
learned  about  knighthood  from  the  article. 

•  Have  them  examine  the  pictures,  and  using  their  list  of 
subheadings,  have  them  add  any  information  under  each 
subheading  that  is  not  given  by  the  text  but  is  given  in 
the  picture;  for  example,  the  kind  of  armor  worn  by  the 
lord,  the  size  of  a  sword  compared  to  a  boy,  the  size  of  a 
bow  and  arrow  and  the  way  it  should  be  held. 

•  Have  the  students  amass  the  information  about  one 
aspect  covered  by  the  selection  in  which  they  are 
epecially  interested,  and  have  them  prepare  questions  for 
further  research  in  that  area. 
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3.  The  Joust /212 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  answer  the  research  questions  they 
prepared. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  21 1  of  the  student  text. 
Speaking/ Listening 

•  Have  the  students  prepare  brief  oral  reports,  using 
information  they  have  gathered.  Have  them  organize  the 
information  under  subheadings  and  use  these  to  present 
their  reports. 

Art 

•  Create  an  illustrated  handbook  for  someone  learning  to 
be  a  knight.  It  can  be  organized  under  headings  such  as: 
armor,  duties,  conduct,  recreation. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  story  a  younger  brother's  courage  brings  him  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  at  jousting  and  win  honor  for 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  lord. 

Begin  by  having  the  students  recall  occasions  when  they 
attempted  something  for  the  first  time.  How  did  they  feel? 
How  did  they  prepare  themselves?  How  did  they  react  to 
failure?  success?  Have  the  students  discuss  situations  in 
which  they  had  spent  many  hours  preparing  themselves 
for  a  situation  where  they  had  to  demonstrate  skill  (a 
sport,  playing  a  musical  instrument,  dancing).  Encourage 
the  students  to  share  personal  experiences  of  this  nature. 
As  the  discussion  proceeds,  elicit  from  the  students  the 
characteristics  they  feel  they  should  demonstrate  to 
develop  their  skills  to  the  fullest.  List  these  on  the  board. 
Have  the  students  read  the  selection  to  see  what 
characteristics  the  boy  in  the  story  shows  . 


Talking  Points 

•  What  impression  do  you  have  of  Owen’s  character  after 
reading  as  far  as,  “Secretly  he  thought  he  was  far  more 
skilled  with  lance  or  sword.”  (Answers  will  vary,  but  the 
general  impression  is  negative  -  note  words  like 
“moodily,”  “enviously,”  “sulkily,”  “scowled.”) 

•  Why  did  Owen  forget  the  two  Crusaders  who  were 
watching  him  after  his  first  run  at  the  quintain?  (He 
became  involved  in  what  he  was  doing.) 

•  How  do  you  think  Owen  felt  when  he  first  dressed  in  the 
suit  of  mail  lent  him  by  Sir  Philip?  (proud,  excited,  hot, 
uncomfortable,  nervous  -  emphasize  mixed  feelings) 
What  simile  is  used  to  describe  his  physical  feeling?  (“as 
tightly  trussed  and  helpless  as  a  chicken  on  a  spit  in  the 
kitchen”) 

•  Does  the  story  give  you  any  clues  to  what  Owen’s  father 
and  brother  thought  of  his  ability?  (Both  said  he  would 
ruin  the  mail.) 

•  How  did  Owen  feel  when  he  was  “locked  in  a  small  steel 
world  of  his  own?'  ’  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Reread  the  paragraph  beginning,  “Up  went  the  long 
staff. '  ’  What  senses  are  appealed  to  in  the  paragraph? 
(sight,  sound,  touch)  Is  the  description  effective? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  225  of  the  student  text. 
(Point  out  to  students  that  not  all  young  boys  in  medieval 
times  lived  the  kind  of  life  that  Owen  did.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  To  think  about,  have  students  consider 
whether  Owen's  kind  of  life  would  appeal  to  them.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  rn  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization  and  which  establish  a  point  of  view 
evaluate  and  judge  rdeas  to  determine  bias 


•  Recall  with  the  students  the  list  of  characteristics  they 
made  and  encourage  them  to  discuss  those  Owen  has 
and  those  he  lacks,  supporting  their  answers  with 
information  from  the  text. 

•  Have  one  student  recall  what  Owen's  father  and  brother 
felt  about  Owen’s  abilities  and  invite  them  to  speculate  as 
to  why  they  felt  that  way. 

•  Encourage  discussion  about  how  a  person’s  point  of 
view  would  affect  the  way  he  or  she  saw  someone’s 
abilities,  (e.g.  Owen’s  father  couldn't  afford  to  buy 
equipment  for  Owen  and  might  have  preferred  to  dismiss 
his  abilities,  whereas  Sir  Philip  was  able  to  see  the  boy 
more  objectively.) 

•  Develop  a  chart  with  the  students  in  which  they  use  the 
headings: 

What  others  said  about  Owen 
What  Owen  said 
What  Owen  did 

For  example,  Owen’s  father's  and  brother's  feelings  are 
clear;  on  the  other  hand,  Owen  felt  he  was  “far  more 
skilled  with  lance  or  sword"  than  his  brother.  Sir  Philip 
felt  he  showed  ‘  'great  promise. ' ' 

•  When  the  chart  is  complete,  have  the  students  evaluate 
which  characters  showed  bias  (for  or  against  Owen)  in 
their  comments  and  which  characters  were  most 
accurate  in  their  views  of  Owen's  abilities. 

Vocabulary 
Page  212 

•  Simon,  his  elder  brother,  was  sitting  across  a  bench 
polishing  the  links  of  his  new  chain  mail. 

Page  217 

•  The  feeling  of  tremendous  strength  beneath  him  was 
exhilarating. 

•  That  is  easily  mended. 

•  Inside  a  hall  a  page  was  laying  out  a  complete  suit  of 
mail,  helm,  hauberk,  chausses,  a  mail  coif  for  the  neck, 
and  a  shield. 


Page  221 

•  His  eyes  were  on  the  solitary  figure  facing  him  in  the 
distance. 

To  develop  word  meanings  use  the  following  strategy. 
Have  students  paraphrase  or  give  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word  or  expression  in  their  own  words.  Have 
them  search  in  the  surrounding  text  for  clues  which  help 
them  do  this. 

new  chain  mail  -Each  leather  leg  was  covered  with  rows 
of  iron  rings. 

exhilarating  -feeling  of  tremendous  strength 
(Have  the  students  cite  examples  of  their  own 
exhilarating  experiences.) 

easily  mended  -(Have  students  rephrase  this  expression 
in  the  idiom  of  today.) 

mail  coif  -  ...  for  the  neck  (one  of  a  series  of  unfamiliar 
names,  “mail  coif"  should  be  identifiable  as  some  sort  of 
collar.  Ask  the  students  why  it  would  be  needed.) 
solitary  -He  watched  ....  the  motionless  rider. 

Since  the  vocabulary  in  this  selection  contains  many 
technical  terms  which  are  not  in  common  use  today,  use 
this  strategy  to  ensure  that  students  have  gained  the 
meanings  of  these  words. 

Have  students  dress  a  knight  for  battle  in  their 
imaginations.  Remind  them  that  the  weapons  of  the  day 
were  designed  for  close  combat,  so  all  of  the  knight's 
body  had  to  be  protected.  Have  them  find  the  following 
words  in  context  and  deduce  from  the  surrounding  text 
what  they  are  and  how  they  could  be  used:  chain  mail, 
chausses,  lance,  sword,  tunic,  helm,  hauberk,  coif,  and 
shield. 
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4.  Jousting/ 226 

□ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  225  of  the  student  text. 

Drama 

•  The  students  could  dramatize  the  scene  between  the 
father  and  his  two  sons  when  they  all  meet  at  Cardiff. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  choose  a  paragraph  or  scene  from  the 
selection  and  illustrate  it. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  students  work  in  pairs  playing  the  parts  of  Owen 
and  a  reporter  interviewing  him  after  his  success. 


Starting  Points 

In  medieval  times,  jousting  was  practised  in  preparation 
for  war.  This  selection  tells  how  it  has  become  a  modern, 
though  still  dangerous  sport.  Ask  the  students  to  recall 
the  previous  selection  and  discuss  what  they  know  about 
jousting,  making  notes  on  the  board.  Ask  the  students  if 
they  can  suggest  how  jousting  might  be  adapted  as  a 
modern  sport.  Ask  leading  questions,  such  as:  Where 
would  modern  knights  get  armor?  Would  a  modern  knight 
drive  a  lance  through  his  opponent? 

Have  the  students  read  to  find  out  how  jousting  has  been 
adapted  as  a  sport. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  would  the  attraction  of  jousting  be  to  modern 
people?  (It  requires  skill,  involves  expert  handling  of  a 
horse,  and  allows  a  fantasy  of  living  in  a  different  time.) 

•  Do  a  comparison  of  modern  and  traditional  jousting  in 
point  form.  For  example: 

traditional 

armor  -  chain  mail 

weapons  -  sword,  battle  axe,  mace 

shields  -  metal 

modern 

armor  -  string  stiffened  with  paint 
weapons  -  bamboo  lances 
shields  -  plywood  or  fibreglass 
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5.  Knights  and  Ladies  /228 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  227  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  look  for  the  heaviest  item  they  can 
fmd  in  the  supermarket  the  next  time  they  are  there  (large 
bags  of  potatoes,  pet  food).  Have  them  attempt  to  pick  up 
the  item  they  have  found  and  report  to  the  class  its  mass 
and  the  difficulty  it  presented.  Another  exercise  would  be 
to  weigh  their  winter  clothes  to  get  some  idea  of  how 
forty-five  kilograms  would  feel. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  organize  their  research  as  a  brief  oral 
report  for  presentation  to  the  class. 

Other  Media 

•  Allow  students  access  to  a  film  about  jousting  or  about 
another  medieval  activity  such  as  fencing. 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  describes  the  poet’s  fantasy  of  a  picture  in  his 
book  coming  to  life. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  looked  at  a  picture  on  a 
wall  or  in  a  book  and  wanted  it  to  come  to  life.  Allow  them 
to  share  personal  experiences  of  this  nature  in  which  they 
tell  about  the  kinds  of  pictures  they  wanted  to  see  come 
to  life  and  why  they  wanted  it  to  happen.  Have  them 
listen  as  you  read  to  find  out  what  kind  of  picture  the  poet 
wanted  to  see  come  to  life. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  wanted  this  picture  to  come 
to  life?  (He  liked  the  pageantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
wanted  to  experience  it.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  228  of  the  student  text. 

•  What  words  and  expressions  that  the  poet  uses  make 
this  picture  vivid  for  the  reader? 

flutter  their  braves'  handkerchiefs 
dark  against  the  green  and  blue 
firs  come  marching,  two  by  two 
shining  knight 

winding  his  way  from  blue  to  green 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  or  paint  the  kind  of  picture  that 
they  would  like  to  see  come  to  life.  Underneath  they  could 
write  in  one  sentence  what  they  would  do  if  it  did  come  to 
life.  Bind  the  pictures  into  a  book  for  display. 

•  Have  the  students  use  pictures  as  models  for  a  medieval 
frieze  for  the  classroom. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Provide  Mary  Poppins  in  the  Park  by  P.  L.  Travers, 
directing  students  to  the  chapter  in  which  a  picture  in  a 
book  comes  to  life.  What  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  three 
boys  in  the  picture? 


6.  Did  Dragons  Ever  Really 
Exist?/  229 
□  □ 

Starting  Points 

This  selection  recounts  some  of  the  myths  believed  about 
dragons  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Ask  the  students  to  draw  what  comes  to  mind  when  they 
think  about  dragons.  Display  the  pictures  and  allow 
students  to  compare  them.  Then  discuss:  Did  dragons 
exist?  Where  did  they  live?  What  did  they  eat?  Chances 
are  most  of  the  students  will  have  similar  concepts  about 
dragons.  Ask  them  to  read  and  compare  their  ideas  with 
those  of  people  from  long  ago. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  information  does  the  selection  give  you  that  you 
did  not  already  know?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  might  people  have  actually  found  when  they 
thought  they  had  found  a  dragon  tooth?  (Answers  will 
vary,  but  possibilities  are  bones,  dinosaur  teeth,  tusks.) 
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7.  Are  Dragons  Alive  Today?/  230 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 


Starting  Points 


Ait 

•  Have  the  students  draw  a  dragon  palace. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  dragon-tooth  prescription. 
How  should  the  tooth  be  taken  in  order  to  effect  a  cure? 


In  this  selection,  facts  are  given  about  a  modern  reptile 
which  could  qualify  as  a  dragon.  Using  information  from 
the  previous  selection,  begin  a  class  dragon  chart,  as 
follows: 


Fantasy 

Fact 

Eggs 

•  looked  like  beautiful 
stones 

•  laid  along  river 
banks 

•  took  1000  years  to 
hatch 

•  hatching  caused 
thunderstorms 

Lairs 

•  lived  in  caves 

•  some  had 
underwater  palaces 

Food 

Teeth 

Leave  space  at  the  end  for  additions.  When  the  chart  is 
completed  as  far  as  possible,  direct  the  students  to  read  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  dragons  are  real  or  fantasy 
creatures. 


Talking  Points 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  231  of  the  student  text. 
•Why  does  the  young  Komodo  dragon  spend  the  first  year 
of  its  life  in  the  tree  tops?  (It  might  be  eaten  by  larger 
predators  if  it  stayed  on  the  ground.) 

•What  do  these  words  mean:  "Even  the  scientists 
thought  it  deserved  the  name,  the  Komodo  dragon"? 

Does  this  say  anything  about  the  appearance  of  the 
dragon?  (Scientists  would  not  tend  to  react  emotionally. 
The  creature’s  appearance  must  be  dragon-like  indeed  if 
scientists  call  it  a  dragon.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details  which  relate  ideas 
(comparison  and  contrast) 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  accordmg  to 
reality  /fantasy 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  selection,  reading  only  the 
headings. 

•  Have  them  compare  these  headings  to  the  ones  in  their 
Starting  Points  chart. 

•  Have  them  extend  the  chart  by  adding  any  new 
headings  dealing  with  information  not  dealt  with  in  the 
previous  selection. 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  chart. 

•  Encourage  discussion  of  the  rnformatron  in  the  chart, 
comparmg  the  facts  wrth  the  fantasres  about  dragons. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  fairy  tale  about  the  Komodo 
dragon,  using  the  information  they  know  about  it,  and 
making  the  dragon  the  hero. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  231  of  the  student  text. 

Research 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  the  students  to  find  out  more 
about  the  Komodo  dragon,  its  habitat,  and  other  large 
creatures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Have  them 
work  in  groups  to  prepare  a  large  wall  chart  with  a 
labelled  diagram  of  the  dragon  (indicating  height,  length, 
thickness  of  skin,  and  any  other  such  details  they  are  able 
to  find.)  General  information  about  the  dragon  should  be 
printed  on  large  sheets  attached  to  the  chart. 

Art 

•  Working  in  small  groups,  students  could  prepare  a 
papier-mache  habitat  and  dragon  display  for  the 
classroom,  including  other  animals  and  vegetation. 
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8.  Thunder  Dragon/ 232 


Starting  Points 

In  this  poem  the  approach  of  a  powerful  thunderstorm  is 
likened  to  the  approach  of  a  huge  dragon. 

Tell  the  students  that  they  are  going  to  be  reading  a  poem 
called  “Thunder  Dragon.”  Ask  them  to  speculate  about 
the  appearance  of  the  creature  this  title  suggests.  List 
their  suggestions  on  the  board.  Ask  them  to  listen  as  you 
read  the  poem  and  compare  the  picture  of  the  dragon 
drawn  by  the  poet  with  their  speculations. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  story  or  poem  about  another 
natural  phenomenon  personified  as  an  animal. 

Speaking/ Listening 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  232  of  the  student  text. 

•  Have  the  students  locate  the  poem  and  recording,  if 
possible,  of  Ogden  Nash’s  “Custard  the  Dragon”  to  read 
or  listen  to  for  enjoyment. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  natural  phenomenon  does  the  poet  compare  the 
dragon  to?  Is  the  comparison  a  good  one?  (The  dragon  is 
compared  to  a  thunderstorm.  The  comparison  is  a  good 
one  because  aspects  of  the  dragon  and  of  the 
thunderstorm  are  cleverly  combined.) 

•  What  words  and  expressions  help  you  see  the 
thunderstorm  as  a  dragon?  (eyes  agleam;  flashing  flame; 
coils  of  cloud;  scaly  carcass) 

•  What  effect  is  created  by  the  alliteration  of  flashing 
flame  (flickering  effect),  coils  of  cloud  (effect  of  body  and 
tail  coiling),  winds  that  whistled  (wildness),  long  and  loud 
(“1”  sounds  extend  the  action)? 
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9.  Today  Kneecap,  Tomorrow  the 
World  /233 
□ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection  an  over-sensitive  female  dragon 
overcomes  her  sense  of  worthlessness  and  provides  a 
valuable  service  for  a  group  of  stranded  children. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  had  an  opinion  about 
someone  or  something  that  they  have  later  revised.  Have 
them  share  experiences  of  this  nature  about  animals  (e.g., 
fear  of  dogs,  cats).  Through  discussion  lead  the  students 
to  see  that  some  ideas  we  acquire  are  simply  prejudices 
which  are  often  over-generalizations  (e.g.,  just  because 
one  dog  bites  is  no  reason  to  assume  all  dogs  will  bite). 
Ask  the  students  if  they  feel  they  are  “prejudiced”  about 
dragons.  How  would  they  feel  if  they  met  one?  What 
would  they  do?  Would  they  be  prepared  to  give  the 
dragon  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  case  it  happened  to  be 
friendly?  Direct  them  to  read  the  play,  suggesting  that 
they  evaluate  for  themselves  whether  or  not  Cynthia  the 
dragon  is  successful  in  overcoming  their  prejudice. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  character  in  the  play  appealed  to  you  most? 

Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Did  you  think  the  play  was  funny?  In  what  way? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  notice  about  Cynthia's  reaction  to  Fred’s 
comments?  Hint:  Henrietta  comments  on  it.  (Cynthia 
generalizes  in  just  the  same  way  she  accuses  people  of 
generalizing  about  dragons.) 

•  At  what  point  in  the  play  do  you  begin  to  guess  how 
Cynthia  will  distinguish  herself?  What  other  clues  do  you 
get?  (when  she  predicts  the  blizzard,  right  after  she  has 
mentioned  the  two  things  she’s  good  at ) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  245  of  the  student  text. 

•  The  TV  announcer  uses  the  words  bravery,  ingenuity, 
and  foresight  in  talking  about  Cynthia.  Is  he  showing 
prejudice?  (No,  he  is  looking  at  her  in  terms  of  what  she 
has  done.) 

•  Will  the  students  continue  to  call  Cynthia  ugly  and 
weird?  Why  or  why  not?  (They  won’t,  because  they  now 
see  beyond  the  surface  to  the  individual  who  helped  them 
and  with  whom  they  can  communicate.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details 
-which  lead  to  characterization 
-which  establish  a  point  of  view 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  bias 

•  Ask  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  for  the  words 
which  identify  the  key  problems  in  the  play,  e.g., 
Cynthia’s  sense  of  worthlessness;  the  children's  plight. 

•  Have  them  determine  if  the  problem  was  solved  and 
how  it  was  solved. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  refer  to  the  play,  list  the 
characters  and  quote  specific  words  which  indicate  what 
types  of  people  they  are. 

Discuss  the  characters'  personalities  with  respect  to  the 
play.  Analyse  how  each  might  talk,  walk,  use  body 
language,  and  behave. 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  experiment  by  selecting  key 
sentences  and  having  the  students  voice  their 
impressions  about  the  actor's  requirements.  Then  have 
them  play  the  role  convincingly. 

•  Allow  the  students  to  select  the  actors  based  on  ability 
and  role-playing  attempts  when  setting  a  character’s 
personality. 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Students  could  draw  their  interpretations  of  the  scenery 
for  one  of  the  play's  scenes. 

•  Students  could  work  in  groups  to  prepare  sets  for  a 
performance  of  the  play. 

Drama 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  245  of  the  student  text. 

•  If  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  scenery  for  the  play,  allow 
the  students  to  form  small  groups  and  have  each  group 
perform  a  scene  of  the  play  from  behind  a  screen  as 
though  it  were  a  radio  play. 

•  Have  an  acting  company  visit  the  school  so  that  the 
students  can  observe  some  of  the  techniques  used  in 
performing  plays. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  research  the  life  of  the  period  under  the 
following  headings:  clothing,  feudalism,  life  of  the 
commoner,  social  structure.  They  could  make  a  cardboard 
model  of  a  feudal  village,  and  in  groups,  develop  a  playlet 
about  a  day  in  the  life  of  the  village. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

The  “Summary  Activity"  focusses  on  feasting  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Food  was  regarded  differently  than  the  way 
we  think  of  it  today.  A  meal  frequently  took  the  form  of  a 
banquet  at  which  many  different  courses  were  eaten. 
Find  out  what  you  can  about  the  feasting  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  What  foods  were  eaten?  How  were  they  prepared? 
Make  up  a  menu  for  a  medieval  feast  and  decorate  it. 
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